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We  could  have  prevented  this 


Just  a  simple  typing  error  .  .  .  but,  into 
the  wastebasket  goes  a  sheet  of  good 
stationery,  three  carbons  and  fifteen 
minutes  of  a  typist’s  time. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  the 
Smith -Corona  Office  Typewriter  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  that  prevents  just  such  waste  as  this. 
We  call  it  Error  Control. 

Error  Control  saves  time  and  effort; 
and  we  can  prove  it  to  you  in  just  a  few 
short  minutes.  Why  not  phone  Smith- 
Corona  for  a  demonstration.^ 


OFFICE  TYPEWRITERS 


L  C  SMITH  &  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  and  offices,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Makers  also  of  famous  Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 
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business  scene 


today 

concerns — 

tor 

the  summer,  before  the 
Korean  police  action  began,  busi- 

nessmen  were  more  optimistic  than  j|^^PI||RH| 

they  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  ^^^^^H|||j||||||k  jM||||||||||^^^^^^^B 
start  of  World  War  11. 

•  Materials.  Out  in  front  as  the 
number  one  headache  is  the  growing 
shortage  of  materials.  Steel,  of 
course,  heads  the  list.  But  in  vary- 
ing  degree  nearly  every  basic  com- 
modity  is  short  and  getting  shorter. 

Among  the  shortages  mentioned 

often  are  wool,  copper,  mag-  ^ 

nesium,  tin,  cement,  brick,  pig  iron,  BHIHHIiiH 

aluminum,  rubber,  brass,  metal  Or.  Edwin  A.  Swanson  ...  new  UBEA  president 
scrap,  cast  iron,  zinc,  cotton,  rayon, 
nylon,  nickel,  cobalt,  leather,  and 
lumber.  Any  businessman  you  know 
who  deals  in  merchandise  made 
from  those  products  is  worried — and 
that  includes  just  about  every  busi¬ 
nessman. 

Whether  government  inventory 
controls  or  rationing  might  ease 
things  is  a  hard  question.  Some 
think  so,  others  disagree. 

•  Manpower.  From  out  of  no¬ 
where,  another  shortage — manpower 
— has  now  grown  into  the  No.  2 
headache.  Everywhere  the  story  is 
the  same:  lack  of  skilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  men.  Here  and  there,  too, 
secretaries  are  hard  to  find. 

What  makes  the  manpower  prob¬ 
lem  doubly  exasperating  is  that  for 
two  years  businessmen  have  been  in 
such  a  good  position.  Productivity 
had  been  on  the  rise.  Work  forces 
were  down  to  most  efficient  size. 

Raiding,  turnover,  absenteeism,  and 
all  the  other  manpower  snarls  of  the 
war  had  been  combed  out.  Now  the 
whole  tangle  is  in  the  making  again. 

•  Inflation.  Costs  are  going  up 
dizzily  right  and  left.  Says  one 
manufacturer,  “Price  raising  has 
ended  courtesy  among  businessmen. 

Advance  notice  of  price  changes  is 
finished.  Now  you  place  an  order 
for  material  and  pay  for  it  when  it 
hits  your  factory  floor.” 

Inflation  is  feeding  on  three 
things  ( 1 )  steadily  rising  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  on  the  military; 

(2)  business  spending  on  inventory; 
and  (3)  the  largest  consumer  de¬ 
mand  ever,  even  without  hoarding. 

Consumer  purchasing  power  is 
rising  steeply.  Dividends  are  up. 

Average  weekly  wages  in  factories 
reached  a  new’  high  by  late  summer 
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Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries 


Dr  Ray  G.  Price  .  .  .  UBEA  vice-president  Dr.  Parker  Liles  .  .  .  UBEA  treasurer 

NEW  OFFICERS  FOR  UBEA,  1950-1951,  are  shown  above.  Dr.  Swanson  is  from  San  Jose  State 
College;  Dr.  Fries,  Northwestern  University;  Dr.  Price,  University  of  Minnesota;  and  Dr.  Liles  is 
supervisor  of  business  education  in  Atlanta.  Hollis  P.  Guy  continues  as  UBEA's  executive 
secretary  and  editor  of  the  organixation's  publications. 


the  cost  of  living.  So,  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs  will  rise. 

•  Other  Problems.  Other  things 
businessmen  are  worrying  about  are 
less  pressing  but  nevertheless  pres¬ 
ent.  They  include:  how  to  antici¬ 
pate  future  military  orders;  labor 
troubles;  taxes;  whether  or  not  to 
expand  plant  capacity;  shortage  of 
freight  cars;  depletion  of  natural 
reserves;  maintaining  proper  inven¬ 
tory. 

It  takes  courage  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

■  Scare  Buying — Every  consumer- 
education  teacher  has  been  pointing 
to  the  midsummer  hoarding  raids  as 
an  object  lesson.  At  its  peak,  this 


— and  more  workers  than  ever  have 
been  earning  them.  Farm  income 
is  headed  upwards,  too.  All  these 
boost  consumer  income,  consumer 
demand  —  and  the  demand  bumps 
head-on  into  rising  military  need 
for  goods. 

It  doesn’t  appear  that  any  effec¬ 
tive  inflation  control  is  ready.  Food 
carries  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
weight  in  the  cost-of-living  index. 
Congress,  when  authorizing  presi¬ 
dential  control  powers,  left  a  lot  of 
room  for  farm  products  to  rise,  and 
that  points  to  higher  food  costs.  If 
you  can’t  control  food  prices,  you 
can’t  freeze  wages,  particularly  with 
so  many  union  contracts  keyed  to 
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yarn  were  cut  in  half  today,  there 
would  be  enough  stockings  to  go 
around.  But  the  public,”  he  says, 
“has  a  penchant  for  hoarding  —  it 
wants  to  hold  the  inventory  instead 
of  letting  the  manufacturer  or  re¬ 
tailer  hold  it.  That  isn’t  healthy  for 
our  future  business.” 

•  Insurance  Rush.  Retail  goods 
weren’t  the  only  target  for  scare 
buying.  Worry  over  Russian  bombs 
set  men  to  thinking  of  their  heirs: 
July  sales  of  life  insurance  topped 
those  of  1949  by  31  per  cent. 

■  Defense  Orders  —  Remember  the 
scramble  for  defense  orders  in  1941? 
Then,  most  companies  were  running 
below  capacity  and  were  anxious  for 
government  business. 

It’s  different  this  time.  Military 
procurement  men  report  that  some 
producers  of  highly  competitive 
products  are  reluctant  to  bid  for 
defense  contracts.  If  they  get  the 
contract,  they  have  to  scale  down 
civilian  output,  and  this  means  let¬ 
ting  a  competitor  get  a  share  of  their 
market.  So  the  tendency  is  to  try  to 
overbid,  not  underbid,  the  others. 

One  industrialist  who  remembers 
vividly  what  happened  six  or  seven 
years  ago  describes  it  this  way: 

“The  Government  goes  to  my 
largest  customer  and  loads  him  up 
with  a  tremendous  order.  So  this 
customer  comes  to  me  and  says, 
T’ll  need  four  times  what  I  got  from 
you  before.’  I  can’t  afford  to  say  no 
to  such  a  big  buyer — if  I  lose  him, 
it’ll  be  for  good.  So  I  have  to  tell 
many  of  my  small  customers  of  25 
years’  standing  that  I  can’t  handle 
their  business  at  all  for  the  next 
year  or  more.  I  end  up  with  more 
business,  but  fewer  customers. 

“Then  what  happens?  Well,  after 
production  for  World  War  II  ends, 
I  find  I  have  exactly  14  new  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  field  here.  On  the 
basis  of  present  demand,  I  can  end 
up  World  War  III  with  still  another 
dozen  competitors  .  .  .  with  most  of 
my  old  customers  split  among  them.” 
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ALLEN 

TYPING 

DEMONSTRATION  TABLE 


Steel  irom  top  to  bottom  for  solid,  permanent 
ioints  ...  a  top  wide  enough  for  a  typewriter 
AND  the  text  .  .  .  with  a  square,  nontipping 
hose  .  .  .  just  the  demonstration  table  for 
teachers  who  KNOW  HOW— SHOW  HOW. 


Northwestern  Airlines  Photo. 


DR.  M.  FRED  TIDWELL  was  welcomed  with* 
flowers  as  he  arrived  at  the  International 
Airport  at  Honolulu  en  route  to  summer- 
session  classes  at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Doctor  Tidwell  is  head  of  the  business-teacher¬ 
training  department  at  the  University  of 
Washington. 


Constructed  of  steel,  finished  in  olive-green 
baked  enamel,  rests  on  four  casters,  one  with 
toe-touch  lock.  It  measures  18"x26"  at  base. 
I5"x24"  at  top.  The  height  con  be  set  instant¬ 
ly  to  perfect  adjustment — from  27"  to  51 V^". 
Two  detachable  storage  drawers  and  braces 
also  available. 


Mail  your  order  or  inquiry  today  to. 


H.M.  ALLEN  CO 


Hcirtford,  Wisconsin 


scare  buying  ran  retail  stores  to 
heights  some  30  to  40  per  cent  above 
last  year’s  figures  for  the  same 
weeks.  By  the  end  of  summer,  this 
had  slackened  greatly  but  was  still 
some  10  per  cent  above  seasonal 
norms. 

•  Paying  for  the  Buying.  Not  all 
consumers  were  able  to  pay  for  their 
July  scare  buying  out  of  current 
income.  Cash-ins  of  Series  E  bonds 
substantially  exceeded  sales  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  In  New  York 
State,  (1)  savings  banks  paid  out 
more  than  they  took  in,  while  (2) 
savings  and  loan  associations’  with¬ 
drawals  were  greater  than  the  in¬ 
take  on  new  sales  of  stock. 

•  Retailers'  Problem.  Depart¬ 
ment  store  and  textile  executives 
are  especially  nervous.  One  large 
store  manager  said,  “My  biggest 
worry  is  that  the  orders  we  placed 
during  midsummer  with  various 
suppliers  will  be  filled,  and  there 
won’t  be  enough  demand  to  take 
them  off  our  hands.  Like  most 
stores,  we  placed  heavy  out-of-sea¬ 
son  orders  when  the  panic  buying 
by  the  public  was  at  its  height. 
Bringing  in  goods  out  of  season — 
we  call  it  emotional  buying — is  al¬ 
ways  risky.” 

A  hosiery  manufacturer  claims 
that  “even  if  the  supply  of  nylon 
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■  Collegiate  Appointments — 

Dr.  Dorothy  H.  Veon,  on  leave  of 
absence  from  her  post  as  head  of  the 
Secretarial  Studies  Department  at 
George  Washington  University,  has 
accepted  appointment  as  Associate 
Professor  of  Business  Education  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  .  .  . 
Marian  Kilbourn,  after  a  year  of 
graduate  study  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  to  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Washington,  Pullman  .  .  . 
Dr.  Clifford  Shipley,  from  Bowling 
Green  (Ohio)  University,  to  Texas 
Technical  College,  in  Lubbock. 


Marian  Kilbourn  ...  to  Pullman 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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Royat—the  Schools^ 
No.  1  Typewriter,,, 


NOW  ELECTRIFIED! 


Unbelievable  as  it  sounds,  Royal  again  '"bcttcrsthe 
best”! 

You  know  how  easy  it  is  to  teach  on  the  standard 
Gray  Magic  Royal. 

You  know  how  easy  it  is  for  students  to  learn  on  it. 

But  now,  as  a  teacher,  you  have  a  new  and  rewarding 
experience  awaiting  you— the  opportunity  to  teach  on 
the  Royal  Electric. 

It  has  been  purposely  designed  to  be  standard  in  all 
respects  —  with  power  added.  The  controls  are  in  the 
same  positions  as  on  the  Gray  Magic  Royal.  The  key¬ 
board,  in  position  of  characters  and  numerals,  and 
position  of  keys,  is  the  same. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  learn  — or  unlearn  — for 


either  you  or  your  pupils. 

Since  you  are  preparing  students,  more  and  more, 
to  use  electric  typewriters  in  offices.  Royal  Electrics, 
in  your  classes  should  prove  a  splendid  teaching  aid. 

•  •  • 

No  typing  habits  to  change!  “Magic”  Margin,  tabu¬ 
lator  key,  shift  keys,  and  other  famous  Royal  features 
are  identical  in  shape  and  position  with  Gray  Magic 
Royal.  A  Royal  exclusive! 

No  “change-over”  problems!  Only  on  this  electric 
typewriter  can  the  operator  adjust  the  touch  to  make 
the  change-over  from  manual  to  electric  quick  and 
simple.  Thanks  to  “Touch  Control”— another  Royal 
exclusive ! 


ELECTRIC 


STANDARD 


Made  by  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  typewriters 


**MMric**  mnd  *'Touch  are  retri»tere<l  tnide-murkii  of  Royal  Typewriter  Company.  Inc. 
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I  a  new,  teacher-tested  book 
for  the  really  complete 
course  in  .  .  . 

MODERN 

RETAILING 

by  Donald  K.  Beckley 
and  John  W.  Ernest  j 

.  .  .  for  the  one-term  hi^h 
school  course  or  for  the 
second-term  text  of  a  fuU- 

Iyear  course. 

In  concise,  to -the  •point 
style,  Modern  Retailing  treats 
all  these  important  aspects  .  .  . 

.  MERCHANDISING 
FUNCTIONS 

STORE  MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT  CONTROL  | 

SALES  PROMOTION, 
ADVERTISING,  AND 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 

In  addition,  the  text  includes 
a  careful  analysis  of  personnel 
management,  store  policies,  and 
customer  relations.  Both  large 
and  small  store  operations  are 
studied.  The  student  learns  the  , 
function  of  the  small  commun-  j 
ity  store  and  the  branch  store  as  i 
well  as  the  supermarket  and  the  i 
large  department  store.  j 

After  three  years  of  classroom  ■ 
testing  prior  to  publication,  j 
Modern  Retailing  is  ready  for 
your  classes  .  .  .  with  abundant  j 
illustrations,  examples,  end-of-  ! 
chapter  questions,  and  outside  | 
projects.  I 

I 

Ready  for  your  next  semester  \ 
classes.  Let  us  reserve  your  ex-  i 
I  amination  copy.  < 

GREGG  OF  McGRAW-HILL  | 

NEW  YORK  18  •  330  West  42nd  St. 
CHICAGO  6  •  111  North  Canal  St.  . 

SAN  FRANCISCO  4  •  68  Post  St.  I 

DALLAS  1  •  2210  Pacific  Ave.  | 

TORONTO  1  •  50  York  St.  | 

LONDON  W.C.  1  •  51  Russell  Sq.  i 


L.  J.  Whale  .  .  .  Detroit  Supervisor 


Dr.  W.  Bruce  Weale,  to  the  Flor¬ 
ida  State  University,  Tallahassee  .  .  . 
T.  James  Crawford,  from  Indiana 
University,  to  the  staff  of  D.  D.  Les- 
SENBERRY  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  .  .  .  Eileen  Costello,  to 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  College,  in 
Rutherford,  New  Jersey  .  .  .  Fred¬ 
eric  Rossomando,  to  Hillyer  College, 
Hartford,  Connecticut  .  .  .  John 
Callan,  to  West  Liberty  (West  Vir¬ 
ginia)  State  Teachers  College  .  .  . 
Mary  E.  Harding,  to  Maryland  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land. 

Jane  F.  White,  of  Fayette, 
Missouri,  to  assistant  professorship 
at  the  Georgia  State  College  for 
Women,  Milledgeville  .  .  .  Charles 
CONGDON,  to  the  University  of 
Hawaii  .  .  .  Cletus  Stamper,  to 
Lincoln  University,  in  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri .  .  .  Ralph  Sherman,  to  the 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho 
.  . .  Ernest  Carpenter,  to  Tennessee 
State  College,  Nashville. 

Dr.  Julius  Yourman,  formerly 
assistant  director  of  both  the  School 
of  General  Studies  and  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Session  at  Brooklyn  College, 
to  become  Dean  of  Business  at  Pace 
College  .  .  .  James  C.  Taylor,  form¬ 
erly  distributive  education  director 
of  the  University  of  Houston,  has 
become  assistant  director,  under 
Dr.  Eugene  Hughes,  of  the  huge 
downtown  branch  of  the  University. 
Dr.  Russell  Cansler,  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  business  education  at  North¬ 
western  University,  has  become 
Dean  of  the  downtown  Chicago 
evening-school  branch  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

■  Promotions — 

•  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  assistant  professor  to 
associate  professor  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University. 

•  Three  New  York  City  teachers 
have  won  promotion  to  first  assist- 


antships  (department  head)  in 
NYC’s  huge  high  schools:  David  J. 
Kappell,  from  Far  Rockaway  High 
School,  to  Jamaica  Vocational  High 
School  for  Girls;  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Haydon,  from  Central  Commercial 
High  School,  to  George  Washington 
High  School;  and  Dr.  Max  Geller, 
from  his  special  assignment  at  the 
Board  of  Education  to  Far  Rockaway 
High  School. 

•  Leslie  J.  Whale  is  the  new  su¬ 

pervisor  of  business  education  in 
Detroit,  succeeding  J.  L.  Holtsclaw, 
who  retired  on  June  30.  Mr.  Whale, 
after  teaching  in  several  Michigan 
communities,  joined  the  Detroit 
schools  in  1927.  He  taught  in  Red- 
ford  High  School,  then  Hutchins, 
and  then  in  the  Detroit  High  School 
of  Commerce,  where  he  became  de¬ 
partment  head  in  1935.  He  obtained 
his  M.A.  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1932;  has  taken  addi¬ 
tional  study  at  The  Gregg  College, 
Harvard,  Boston  University,  Wayne  j 
University,  and  Ohio  State  Univer-| 
sity;  and  he  is  currently  a  doctoral  I 
candidate  at  Michigan.  I 

In  addition  to  his  teaching  and! 
administrative  duties,  Mr.  Whale  | 
has  served  during  summer  sessions; 
on  the  staffs  of  Ohio  State;  Wayne; | 
Shrivenham  American  University, 
in  England;  and  Biarritz  American 
University,  in  France.  He  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  yearbooks  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  been  an  active  member  of 
several  business-teacher  organiza¬ 
tions. 

•  George  J.  Spears,  lecturer  in 
business  writing  at  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  has  been  appointed  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  Millard  Fillmore 
College  (5,500-student  evening  di¬ 
vision  of  the  University)  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director  of  the  new 
Division  of  General  and  Technical 
Studies. 

•  Dr.  Margaret  Ely,  of  Margaret 
Morrison  Carnegie  College,  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  been  promoted  to  acting 
head  of  the  department  of  Secre¬ 
tarial  Science  at  Carnegie  Tech. 

•  Joseph  Pallone,  doctoral  can¬ 

didate  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  former  head  of  the 
business-training  department  at 
Arnold  (Pa.)  High  School,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Arnold  to  become  principal 
of  one  of  the  city’s  junior  higbj 
schools.  4 

•  David  A.  Taschman,  faculty! 

member  at  Scranton  University  and^ 
for  some  years  principal  of  the  In-ij 
ternational  Correspondence  School] 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the;^| 
I.C.S.  School  of  Accounting  and  1 
Management.  f 

•  Dr.  Clarice  Robinson,  from  j 
the  Western  Illinois  State  College^ 
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Recent  surveys  indicate  that  the  mimeograph  is 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  typewriter. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  leading  commercial  teachers 
give  instruction  in  mimeographing  to  assure  their 
students  added  advantage  in  securing  better  jobs. 

Teaching  mimeographing  is  easy  with  the  15 
lesson  textbook,  “Fundamentals  of  Mimeographing, 
The  fully  illustrated  lessons  are  both  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  text  covers  all  phases  of 
mimeographing  from  the  preparation  of  the 
stencil  to  the  production  of  professional 
multi-colored  copies. 

•  For  more  information,  call  your  local 
A.  B.  Dick  distributor  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Mimeographing  is  BALANCED  duplicating— to  bring  you 
all  the  essentials— legibility,  speed,  versatility,  easy 
operation  and  low  over-all  cost — with  no  sacrifice  of  one 
for  another.  A.  B.  Dick  mimeograph  products  are  for  use 
with  all  makes  of  suitable  stencil  duplicating  products. 


the  first  name  in  mimeographing 


A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY,  Dept.  BE-1050 
5700  Touhy  Ave.,  Chicago  31,  Illinois 

Tell  me  more  about  aids  for  teaching  mimeographing, 


Position. 


School. 


Ad  tires. 


OCTOBER.  1950 


THE  THANKSGIVINGTIME  CONVENTION  of  the  Southern  Busi- 
ness  Education  Association  will  be  held  at  the  John  Marshall  Hotel 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  November  23,  24,  and  25.  The  executive 
board  of  the  Association,  shown  here,  Includes:  Louisiana  Representa¬ 
tive  Gladys  Peck,  Mississippi  Rep.  Pauline  Rawlings,  North  Carolina 
Rep.  Rowena  Wellman,  Vice-President  Margaret  R.  Buchanan,  Presi¬ 
dent  Ellse  Etheredge,  Editor  Lloyd  Baughman,  Past  President  Howard 
Norton,  Secretary  Frank  M.  Herndon,  Treasurer  Harold  F.  Craver,  and 
Second  Vice-President  R.  A.  Evans.  Local  chairman  of  the  convention 
is  Art  Walker,  business  education  supervisor  In  Virginia.  Included  in 
program  will  be  Fellowship  Dinner  on  Thanksgiving,  trip  to  Williams¬ 
burg,  sightseeing  in  Richmond,  a  banquet,  ball,  and  full  schedule  of 
meetings.  Program  calls  for  twin  billing — different  academic  levels 
on  Friday,  different  subject  areas  on  Saturday. 


May  12  and  on  May  26,  with  the 
latter  being  the  gsta  annual  short¬ 
hand  contest.  Assisting  President 
Gress  are  fellow-officers  Edwin 
Bowman  (New  Rochelle  High 
School),  Mrs.  Charlotte  Hellman 
(Packard  Junior  College),  and 
Margaret  Killelea  (John  Adams 
High  School). 

■  In  Mississippi — A  new  organiza¬ 
tion  of  business  teachers  has  been 
formed:  the  Mississippi  Business 
Education  Association.  The  group 
will  be  associated  with  the  state  edu¬ 
cation  association,  but  in  addition 
to  sharing  the  state  convention  the 
BEA  will  sponsor  a  conference  in 
each  of  the  eight  districts  into  which 
the  state  has  been  divided. 

•  Officers  of  Mississippi  bea  are; 
Thomas  B.  Martin  (Delta  State 
Teachers  College),  president;  Elea¬ 
nor  Grace  Polk  (Clinton  High 
School),  vice-president;  Mary  El¬ 
len  Richards  (East  Central  Junior 
College),  secretary-treasurer. 

•  Sigma  Alpha  Sigma,  honorary 
professional  fraternity  for  college 
students  majoring  in  secretarial  ad¬ 
ministration,  held  a  national  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  campus  of  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  College  (Stillwater)  in  May. 
To  meet  the  growing  number  of  re- 


at  Macomb,  will  head  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Secretarial  Science  at  the 
Mississippi  State  College  for  Wo¬ 
men,  at  Columbus. 

•  Dr.  C.  P.  Casady,  formerly  of 
the  Webster  City  (Iowa)  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  has  accepted  a  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  Western  Illinois  State 
College,  Macomb. 

•  Miss  Houston  Speck,  having 
just  completed  her  M.S.  at  Tulsa 
University,  to  Magnolia  (Arkansas) 

A.  &  M.  College  as  head  of  the  Sec¬ 
retarial  Training  Department. 

■  Private  Lives  — 

•  Just  Married:  Edith  M.  Win¬ 
chester,  dean  of  the  Margaret  Mor¬ 
rison  Carnegie  College,  at  Carnegie 
Tech,  Pittsburgh,  on  August  1,  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Alexander,  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Carnegie  Tech. 

•  Just  married:  Elsie  Garlow,  of 
Indiana  (Pa.)  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  and  active  leader  in  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon  and  the  Tri-State  Business 
Education  Association,  to  William 
A.  Rineer. 

•  Alvin  Kloss,  until  recently 
Director  of  Admissions  at  Thiel  Col¬ 
lege  and  a  former  business  teacher, 
has  accepted  appointment  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  famous  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
in  Pittsburgh.  The  new  position  rep¬ 
resents  a  great  personal  dedication: 

Mr.  Kloss’s  twin  infant  sons  were 
born  blind. 

■  Retirement  — 

•  Claude  W.  Stone,  who  joined 

the  staff  of  Hill’s  Business  Univer¬ 
sity,  Oklahoma  City,  in  1907,  and  ■  In 
who  has  served  as  its  president  for  Gres 
the  past  18  years,  has  retired  from  dent 
the  institution,  although  he  main-  Teac 
tains  an  office  at  the  school  and  has  that 
been  named  President  Emeritus.  He  grant 
has  sold  his  interest  in  the  school  will 
to  G.  W.  McGuire,  who  has  ad-  ter 
vanced  from  vice-president  to  presi-  their 
dent  of  the  University.  shorl 

■  Bereavements —  impr 

•  William  D.  Keith  Reid,  ac-  sona 
counting  and  English  instructor  at  • 


the  Packard  Junior  College,  New 
York,  met  his  death  in  an  airplane 
accident  over  Lake  Michigan  on 
June  23.  Before  coming  to  Packard 
in  1946,  Mr.  Reid  had  for  14  years 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Pacific  Lutheran  College,  at  Park¬ 
land,  Washington. 

•  Charles  T.  Smith,  one  of  the 
Grand  Patriarchs  of  business  educa¬ 
tion,  died  at  the  age  of  91.  He  was 
founder  of  the  Kansas  City  Business 
College,  in  1896,  and  has  since  been 
its  active  president.  A  leader  for 
many  years  in  business  school  cir¬ 
cles,  he  was  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teachers  Federa¬ 
tion  (now  nbta)  in  1928. 

•  J.  Lyle  Tucker,  president  of 
International  College,  Fort  Wayne, 
since  1928,  died  at  65  of  a  coronary 
heart  ailment. 

•  J.  P.  Clark,  73,  proprietor  of 
the  Clark  Business  School  of  Jack- 
son,  Mississippi,  died  after  an  illness 
of  several  months. 

•  Nellie  A.  Ogle,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  education  at  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  (Ohio)  State  University 
and  former  business  teacher  in  Iowa 
and  Illinois  schools,  died  of  cancer 
after  10  weeks’  hospitalization.  Very 
active  in  Ohio  organizations  of  pro¬ 
fessional  women  and  business  edu¬ 
cators,  Miss  Ogle  served  as  editor 
of  the  Ohio  Business  Teacher  for 
the  past  two  years. 
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quests  of  colleges  desiring  to  install 
chapters  on  their  campuses,  the  or¬ 
ganization  appointed  a  constitutional 
committee  to  revise  the  sas  con¬ 
stitution  and  open  the  gates. 

•  New  officers:  Mrs.  Ruth  J. 
ToOTHAKER  (University  of  Southern 
California),  president;  Alma  F. 
Taff  (Mary  Hardin-Baylor  Col¬ 
lege),  vice-president;  Mrs.  Ruth  C. 
Williams  (Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Col¬ 
lege),  corresponding  secretary; 
Margaret  Wright  (University  of 
Tulsa),  recording  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  Lelah  Brownfield 
(Alabama  State  College  for  Women, 
Montevallo),  historian-reporter. 

■  Tri-State  in  Pittsburgh — The  fall 
meeting  of  the  Tri-State  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia) 
Business  Education  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
in  Pittsburgh,  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  October  20  and  21. 

■  Convention  Calendar — From  re¬ 
leases  sent  to  BEW  in  time  for  pub¬ 
lication: 

•  October  21:  New  England  Busi¬ 
ness  Teachers  Association,  at  Hotel 
Bradford,  Boston,  with  Mrs.  Thomas 
R.  Sexton  (Morse  College,  Hart¬ 
ford)  presiding. 

•  November  4:  New  York  City 
(and  vicinity)  Gregg  Shorthand 
Teachers  Association,  at  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  with  John  J.  Gress  (Hunter 
College)  presiding. 

•  November  14:  Oklahoma  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Federation,  Huck- 
ins  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  with  Dr. 
Mary  Bell  presiding. 

•  November  23-25:  Southern 
Business  Education  Association,  at 
John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  with  Elise  Etheredge  pre¬ 
siding. 

•  December  28-30:  Joint  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Business  Teach¬ 
ers  A.ssociation  and  of  the  National 
Association  and  Council  of  Business 
Schools,  at  the  Hotel  Cleveland, 

I  Cleveland,  with  O.  M.  Correll  pre- 
I  siding. 

"  ■  Mid  -  Western  Officers  —  Already 
1:  campaigning  for  next  April’s  con- 
1  vention  in  Des  Moines  are  the  ofh- 
I  cers  of  the  Mid-Western  Business 
I  School  Association:  E.  O.  Fenton 
p:  (American  Institute  of  Business), 
president;  Paul  M.  Pair  (The 
Gregg  College)  and  W.  C.  Steven¬ 
son  (Minnesota  School  of  Business), 
vice-presidents;  Mrs.  Corrine  S. 
Wilson  (Business  Preparatory 
School,  Wichita),  secretary;  and 
Hugh  Barnes  (Barnes  School  of 
Commerce,  Denver),  treasurer. 

Professional  Report 

Continues  on  page  101 
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Here's  the  Crown-engineered  new  student  typ¬ 
ing  desk  that  already  is  favored  to  become  the 
standard  for  typing  classrooms!  The  exclusive 
adjustable  mechanism  allows  the  student  to  type 
at  the  height  most  comfortable  to  him — from  26" 
to  30".  Made  of  all-northern  hardwoods,  the 
desk  top  is  available  in  two  sizes — 30"  or  36" 
wide  and  20"  deep.  Finished  in  golden  birch 
or  school  brown. 

Write  today  to  Dept.  753  for  complete  descriptive  folder ,  ..or 
we  will  be  glad  to  ship  you  a  desk  for  your  7 -day  free  inspection. 


lasily  adjests  te  aey 
height  frem  26"  te  30  '. 
Kemevahle  handle. 

•  iRcrMscs  typiag  sp««d 

•  laditcas  fatigae,  ay* 
stroia 

•  Improves  pester# 


INSTITUTIONAL  EQUIPMENT  CO 

218  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III. 


easier  to  teach  with  a  KARLO 

A  TYPEWRITER  DEMONSTRATION  STAND 


Now  you  can  show  your  students  the  proper  typing 
techniques  in  view  of  the  entire  class.  Your  teach¬ 
ing  is  easier — student  learning  is  faster  when  a 
Karlo  Stand  is  used  as  a  demonstration  instrument. 

Designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  audio-visual 
training  tool,  the  Karlo  Stand  features  a  wide  range 
of  adjustability  from  35  to  48  inches.  The  use  of 
only  3  legs  eliminates  wobble  while  free  rolling 
caster  wheels  make  it  easily  portable  and  permit 
turning  in  all  directions. 

Built  of  all  metal  construction  except  for  wood 
top,  this  convenient  stand  uses  floor  space  equal 
to  approximately  the  outside  dimensions  of  the 
machine  it  supports.  Models  are  available  in  several 
enameled  metal  finishes.  Send  coupon  for  full 
details. 

KARL  MFG.  COMPANY 

34  Ionia  Avenue,  S.  W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


Karl  Manufacturing  Company 
34  Ionia  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  additional  information  on  all 
available  models  of  the  Karlo  Typewriter 
Demonstration  Stand.  Thank  you. 


SATISFIED  KARLO  USERS  SAY: 

“We  have  found  this  demonstration 
stand  to  be  very  satisfactory  and 
a  most  helpful  aid  to  effective  teach¬ 
ing.” — Assistant  Professor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  of  a  large  midwestern 
university. 

“My  teaching  is  certainly  easier  and 
I*m  sure  that  my  students  are  re¬ 
ceiving  greater  benefits." — Business 
teacher  of  an  eastern  prep  schooL 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


I 
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make  Underwood 
the  Favorite  on  BOTH  sides  of  the  desk...— 


/  RHYTHM  TOUCH 


is  a  new  concept  of  light  smooth  strokes  that 
puts  a  new  kind  of  ease  into  typing.  Students 
find  it  a  great  help  in  developing  comfortable, 
relaxed  typing  tempo.  You’ll  find  Rhythm 
Touch  a  great  help  in  guiding  students  toward 
the  perfection  of  smooth,  regular  technique 
that  combines  speed  and  accuracy. 


YouJl  find  it  easier  to  teach  on  UHDERWOOD 
Students  find  it  easier  to  learn 
on  UHDERWOOD 


2  RIMLESS  FINGER  FORM  KEYS 

are  scientifically  designed  .  .  .  concave  and 
form-fitting  to  the  finger.  The  finger  centers 
accurately  on  the  key  top.  Through  this  ac¬ 
curacy  of  key-stroke  the  type  bars  travel  to 
the  printing  point  free  of  vibration,  contribut¬ 
ing  to  neat,  clean-cut  impressions. 

^  SEE-SET  SCALES 

FOR  BALANCED  WORK 

You  can  set  these  visible  scales  in  a  jiffy  .  .  . 
to  center  paper,  center  text  or  center  headings. 
It’s  faster,  easier,  more  positive  and  accurate 
.  .  .  with  Underwood’s  See-Set  Scales.  The 


TIPS  ON  TEACHING  TYPING 


by  George  L.  Hossfield 

lO-times  World's  Champion  Typist 


Let's  stop  hampering  a  beginner  by  requiring  perfec¬ 
tion  or  even  near  perfection  at  the  start.  We  must  re¬ 
quire  a  degree  of  accuracy,  of  course,  but  let  us  temper 
our  demands  with  lenienc>'.  The  achievement  of  perfection  is  a  gradual 
accomplishment;  it  should  not  be  expected,  much  less  required,  from  a 
beginner.  Getting  accustomed  to  stroking  the  keys  properly,  using  the 
right  amount  of  finger  leverage,  and  remembering  the  location  of  the 
keys  to  be  depressed  —  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  the  beginner 
has  to  think  about  while  attempting  to  do  something  that  is  entirely 
new.  After  a  certain  amount  of  practice  a  student  gradually  gains  confi¬ 
dence  and  then  you  can  expect  an  improved  result.  The  requirement  of 
perfection  places  the  student  under  an  unnecessary  tension  and  strain, 
which  in  itself  will  defeat  a  student’s  best  intentions.  Tension  and 
strain  have  ruined  the  chances  of  more  than  one  trained  professional 
operator  so  let  us  not  expect  the  impossible  from  the  untrained  beginner. 


teacher  takes  pride  in  the  quality  of  work 
done  by  the  students  and  appreciates  the  con¬ 
venience  and  the  ease  of  teaching  Balanced 
Work  the  Underwood  Way. 


Underwood 
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TYPEWRITER  LEAD 


Underwood  Corporation 

Typewriters  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Accounting  Machines  • 
Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons  1 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canaiij 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere  ,  ?  [ 
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Methods  of  Teaching  Electric  Typewriting  to  Beginners 


JOHN  L  ROWE 

I  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
New  York,  Now  York 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not 
to  validate  the  electric  typewriter 
but  rather  to  describe  the  training 
and  achievement  of  an  experimen¬ 
tal  group  of  beginning  typists  who 
were  trained  on  electric  machines. 
The  usefulness  and  numerous  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  electric  typewriter 
have  been  reported  frequently  in 
articles  and  in  company  publica¬ 
tions.  It  is  being  adopted  in  more 
and  more  offices  and  in  more  and 
more  schools.  The  electric  type¬ 
writer  no  longer  needs  validation; 
it  is  fully  justified  as  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  useful  tool  of  communica¬ 
tion;  it  is  here  to  stay. 

1  ■  Need  for  Experimentation — What 
lew  attempts  have  been  made  for 
formal  instruction  in  electric  type¬ 
writing  have  dealt  mostly  with  ad¬ 
vanced  typewriting  students,  and 
these  attempts  have  not  been  too 
successful. 

•  Office  Practice.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  instruction  has  been  given 
in  office-practice  classes,  where  each 
student  previously  trained  on  a 
manual  machine  has  been  given  a 
few  hours  or,  at  best,  a  few  weeks 
i;  of  practice  in  becoming  adjusted  to 
||;  the  machine. 

j  Perhaps  the  student  types  a  few 


exercises  from  a  typewriting  text, 
or  a  stencil  or  two,  and  one  or  two 
multiple-carbon  packs.  In  all  too 
many  instances,  this  orientation  to 
the  machine  is  superficial  and  disap¬ 
pointing. 

The  reaction  of  the  student  to 
such  use  of  the  electric  typewriter 
is  rarely  favorable,  due  to  the  lim¬ 
ited  time  spent  on  the  machine. 
Orientation  experiences  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  satisfactory.  Thorough¬ 
ly  planned  instruction  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  transferring  a  student’s 
skill  from  the  manual  to  the  electric 
machine.^ 

•  Beginning  Typists.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  need  electric  type¬ 
writers  in  the  office-oractice  class¬ 
room;  this  writer,  however,  visual¬ 
izes  the  electric  typewriter  in  an 
entirely  different  role  in  our  schools. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  the  electric  type¬ 
writer  will  replace  the  manual  type¬ 
writer  in  the  classroom  because  of 
its  superiority  as  a  teaching  instru¬ 
ment  for  developing  touch  typewrit¬ 
ing. 

And  it  is  superior  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  instruction.  This  last  sum¬ 
mer  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  the  writer  was  privileged 


'Doctor  Rowe  will  (Icscrihc  such  n  proprnm 
ill  I'art  IV  of  this  series  of  articles  on  elec¬ 
tric  typewriting. 


to  conduct  during  the  six-week  sum¬ 
mer  session  a  class  of  beginning 
typewriting  on  electric  machines. 
Eighteen  high  school  students,  se¬ 
lected  at  random  from  the  New 
York  area,  ranging  in  age  from  13 
to  17  years,  had  their  first  typewrit¬ 
ing  instruction  on  electric  machines. 

In  so  far  as  it  could  be  determined, 
not  one  of  the  students  had  ever  had 
any  previous  class  instruction  on  any 
typewriter.  The  results  were  grati¬ 
fying.  It  just  couldn’t  happen  that 
eighteen  high  school  students  would 
all  have  superior  rates — rates  that 
would  be  considered  superior  even 
after  a  full  year’s  instruction. 

■  The  Administration  of  the  Class 
— The  class  met  daily  for  a  period  of 
50  minutes  five  days  a  week  over 
a  period  of  six  weeks.  During  the 
period  of  instruction  a  conference 
program  was  held  in  the  electric 
typewriting  room  for  a  two-day 
period,  thus  eliminating  practice  and 
instruction  at  that  time. 

Considerable  time  was  also  lost 
-  because  photographers  took  many 
pictures  of  the  class  (typewriter 
companies  and  educational  agencies 
watched  the  experiment  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest).  Actually  the 
total  period  of  instruction  amounted 
to  about  twenty-one  clock  hours. 
All  makes  of  electric  typewriters 
were  used. 
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AUTHOR’S  CLASS  averaged  50  w.a.m.  in  19  clock  hours  despite  presence  of  methods  class 
that  watched  instruction.  Author  predicts  electrics  will  replace  manuals  in  the  classroom. 


•  A  personal-use  typewriting  text 
was  used.  Major  emphasis  was 
placed  on  basic  skill  development 
with  a  limited  amount  of  time  for 
essential  applications  of  typewriting 
such  as  typing  letters  and  manu¬ 
scripts.  Most  of  the  class  time  was 
given  over  to  basic  skill  develop¬ 
ment.  The  writer  and  teacher  of 
the  class  was  aware  that  this  class 
instruction  was  probably  the  only 
typewriting  these  students  would 
ever  have;  the  major  emphasis, 
therefore,  was  on  developing  a  basic 
skill. 

•  Five-minute  Timed  Writings. 
During  the  19th  clock  hour  of  in¬ 
struction,  five-minute  timed  writ¬ 
ings,  based  on  new-matter  copy 
material  of  standard  difficulty,  were 
given.  Following  are  the  results: 


Rate 

per  minute 
72 
68 

50  to  60 
40  to  50 
30  to  40 

252 


Number  of 
students 
1 
1 
4 
8 
3 
1 


The  accuracy  ratio  showed  about  one 
error  for  every  two  minutes  of  writ¬ 
ing.  As  usual,  higher  rates  were  ob¬ 
tained  on  shorter  timings. 

•  Some  teachers  might  state  that 
the  student  interest  was  unduly 
high  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
gave  up  their  summer  vacation 
period  to  learn  typewriting.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  aspect  the  students 
were  atypical.  But  is  it  not  our  duty 
to  motivate  all  students  to  the  value 
of  typewriting? 

Some  might  state  that  inasmuch 
as  most  of  the  students  were  college 
preparatory  with  above  average  in¬ 
telligence  they  would  excel  on  that 

•AIwayB  one  in  every  clans! — Author. 


account.  Contrary  to  popular  opin¬ 
ion,  however,  from  our  limited 
studies  of  typewriting  prognosis  we 
do  know  that  intelligence  is  a  minor 
factor,  if  a  factor  at  all,  in  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  basic  typewriting  skill. 
(Application  of  basic  skill  is  an¬ 
other  matter.)  It  is  my  sincere  be¬ 
lief  that  the  group  was  an  average 
class  in  so  far  as  inherent  “type- 
writability”  was  concerned. 

•  It  must  he  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  were  obstacles,  too, 
rarely  present  in  the  typical  class¬ 
room.  Over  sixty  teachers  observed 
the  students,  and  observation  of  this 
type  does  not  necessarily  lend  itself 
to  a  comfortable  situation  as  far  as 
students  are  concerned.  Then,  too, 
the  instructor  had  nothing  to  go  on 
for  previous  instructional  proce¬ 
dures  and  methods.  It  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  the  instruction  was  at  best 
one  of  trial  and  error.  There  had 
been  no  precedent  as  far  as  teaching 
beginners  electric  typewriting. 

■  Implications  —  If  every  student 
who  wishes  to  take  typewriting  is 
to  be  accommodated  in  our  schools 
we  shall  need  more  machines,  more 
instructors,  and  more  space.  And 
we  are  short  on  all  three  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  With  increasing  educa¬ 
tional  costs  it  is  doubtful  whether 
expenditures  will  be  increased  along 
these  lines  at  the  present  time. 

•  Because  of  the  unusual  success 
obtained  by  this  first  experimental 
group,  however,  a  solution  to  the 
typewriting  problem  might  be  the 
use  of  electric  machines  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes.  Why  not  teach 
typewriting  to  beginners  by  using 
electric  typewriters?  It  is  a  short 
cut  to  learning.  Would  it  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  teach  twice  as  many  students 
in  the  same  amount  of  time? 

From  the  writer’s  experiences  in 


teaching  with  the  electric  machines, 
typewriting  is  easier  to  teach  and  to 
learn  on  the  electric  machine  than 
on  the  manual  machine.  Many  of 
our  major  problems  of  instruction 
are  eliminated  because  electricity 
performs  the  work. 

•  From  the  experiences  gained  in 
this  initial  experiment  with  begin¬ 
ners,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind,  the  writer  will  review  specific 
methods  for  teaching  electric  type¬ 
writing  to  beginners. 

■  Procedures  and  Techniques  in 
Teaching  Electric  Typewriting  that 
Differ  from  Manual  Typewriting— 
Actually,  there  are  not  many  pro¬ 
cedures  and  techniques  in  teaching 
electric  typewriting  that  are  greatly 
different  from  those  used  in  teach¬ 
ing  manual  typewriting.  Teachers 
are  impressed  by  this  small  number 
of  different  procedures  and  tech¬ 
niques  and  also  by  the  vast  differ¬ 
ence  these  few  changes  make  in ! 
instruction  and  learning. 

•  The  development  of  speed  is 
synonymous  with  the  development 
of  correct  touch.  Correct  touch  is 
greatly  facilitated  on  the  electric 
typewriter  since  merely  touching 
the  keys  is  all  that  is  necessary  for : 
the  strokes.  The  stroking  of  the  keys 
on  the  electric  typewriter  is  different 
in  that  the  electric  typewriter  is 
more  sensitive. 

The  force  of  the  stroke  need  not  i 
— and  should  not — be  as  heavy  as 
on  the  manual  typewriter.  Students 
readily  acquire  correct  touch.  There 
is  no  lost  wrist  motion.  Because  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  electric 
typewriter,  the  typist  does  not  have 
to  use  the  staccato  stroke. 

One  method  of  presentation  might 
be  an  analogy  of  the  piano  versus 
the  electric  organ.  The  force  of 
stroking  the  keys  has  been  so  re¬ 
duced  that  the  typist’s  fingers  climb 
over  the  keys,  so  to  speak,  with  a 
thrill  of  typing  performance  never 
experienced  before.  In  other  words, 
the  student  “plays”  the  electric 
typewriter.  This  reduction  in  the ; 
force  of  stroking  the  keys  gives  more 
speed  to  the  typist,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duction  increases. 

•  The  problem  of  touch  does  not^ 
really  exist  on  the  electric  type- ; 
writer  because  of  uniform  print  and : 
impression,  which  are  electrically 
controlled.  On  that  first  crucial  day 
the  teacher  finds  that  only  a  very  • 
brief  reference  to  correct  stroking  | 
is  necessary.  The  problem  of  light i 
and  heavy  letters  is  no  more. 

•  The  speed  approach  is  faster  on 
the  electric  machine,  for  this  type-| 
writer  eliminates  the  problem  of 

touch.  The  method  of  instruction  on: 

the  manual  machine  requires  that  a 
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great  deal  of  attention  be  given  to 
proper  stroking  in  order  to  prevent 
mashing  or  pounding  of  the  keys. 
The  members  of  the  demonstration 
class  had  little  difficulty  with  strok¬ 
ing  technique  and  hand  position.  The 
lighter  stroke  results  in  considerably 
less  fatigue  and  allows  for  longer 
practice  periods. 

•  The  ease  of  operation  also  es¬ 
tablishes  a  favorable  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  student  toward  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  teaching  of  the  correct 
touch  is  inextricably  part  of  the 
teaching  of  manual  typewriting,  re¬ 
quiring  all  the  energy  of  the  clever 
teacher  so  to  present  proper  stroking 
that  the  correct  stroking  habits  will 
be  developed  from  the  beginning; 
but  that  step  is  eliminated  in  teach¬ 
ing  electric  typewriting  where  touch 
is  automatically  controlled.  Rather 
than  stressing  correct  touch,  the  in¬ 
structor  stresses  instead  ease  of 
typewriting — that  is,  the  fingers  just 
glide  over  or  “play”  the  keys. 

•  The  students  in  the  electric 
typewriting  class  can  type  with 
greater  relaxation,  as  there  is  less 
tension  needed  even  in  the  fingers 
in  order  to  have  the  power  to  deliver 
the  stroke.  There  is  no  need  for 
extra  emphasis  on  “quick  get-away” 
on  the  keys,  as  the  keys  on  the  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter  will  respond  to  the 
least  pressure. 

•  The  touch  is  practically  the 
same  for  all  keys  on  the  electric 
typewriter.  The  operating  parts, 
such  as  the  shift  key  and  the  carriage 
return,  require  relatively  no  more 
pressure  than  the  keys.  This  is  not 
true  on  the  manual  typewriter, 
where  we  use  a  depressing  motion 
for  the  operative  controls,  such  as 
the  tabulator  key  and  margin  re¬ 
lease;  but  on  the  electric  machine 
the  same  stroke  is  used  for  all  opera¬ 
tions — only  a  contact  is  necessary. 
•  A  slight  pressure  on  the  keys  sets 
the  mechanism  in  motion  and  the 
letters  are  printed  on  the  paper.  On 
the  manual  machine  it  is  necessary 
to  spend  much  time  with  individual 
students,  acquainting  them  with  the 
proper  stroking  intensity.  On  the 
electric  machine  this  problem  of  in¬ 
dividual  differences  has  been  elim¬ 
inated. 


The  touch  on  the  electric  type¬ 
writer  is  very  light,  and  this  means 
that  there  is  little  danger  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  slow,  sluggish  touch  as  somt 
operators  do  on  the  manual  type¬ 
writer.  Hence  the  instruction  time 
is  curtailed,  and  there  is  little  or  nc 
need  for  remedial  instruction  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  fault.  There  is,  therefore 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  the  keys 
faster  than  might  be  advisable  for  c 
class  of  manual  operators.  (Con¬ 
tinued  next  month.) 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  NEW  JERSEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

OF  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

1948-49 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

ADVANCED  SCHOOLING 

College  of  Arts  . 

3,028 

2,110 

5,138 

State  Teachers  College . 

221 

750 

971 

Engineering  College  . 

767 

9 

776 

Other  College  or  University  . 

1,052 

691 

1,743 

Nursing  School  . 

7 

946 

953 

Technical  School  . 

312 

142 

454 

Business  School  (not  Secondary)  . 

171 

746 

917 

Others  requiring  H.  S.  diploma  for  admission 

186 

291 

477 

Total  . 

5,744 

5,685 

11,429 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLING 

Post-Graduates  in  your  School  . 

157 

52 

209 

Other  Public  and  Private  Schools  . 

287 

122 

409 

Vocational  School  . 

120 

115 

235 

Secondary  Business  School  . 

60 

303 

363 

Others  . 

55 

63 

118 

Total  . 

679 

655 

1,334 

EMPLOYMENT 

Office  Positions  . 

1,041 

6,242 

7,283 

Distributive  Occupations  . 

1,729 

1,394 

3,123 

Trades  and  Industries  . 

3,520 

984 

4,504 

Farming  . 

369 

26 

395 

Home-making  . 

4 

594 

598 

Miscellaneous  . 

843 

606 

1,449 

Total  . 

7,506 

9,846 

17,352 

NATIONAL  SERVICE 

Military  or  Naval  . . 

1,073 

41 

1,114 

Merchant  Marine  . 

25 

— 

25 

Other . 

15 

1 

16 

Total  . 

.  1,113 

42 

1,155 

Total  in  School  or  Employed  . 

15,042 

16,228 

31,270 

Deceased  . 

13 

3 

16 

Not  in  School  or  Employed  . . 

1,026 

1,083 

2,109 

Unaccounted  For . . 

844 

631 

1,475 

Total  Graduates  . 

16,925 

17,945 

34,870 

Business  Careers  Rank  Hish  Amons 
New  Jersey  Hish  School  Graduates 


From  a  Survey  by  The  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Education 

When  it  comes  to  making  follow¬ 
up  studies  of  high  school  graduates, 
no  organization  can  hold  a  candle 
to  the  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Education.  With  34,870  graduates 
of  the  “Class  of  1949”  to  follow  up 
a  year  later,  the  Department  ob¬ 
tained  figures  on  95.8  per  cent.  More¬ 
over,  112  high  schools  in  the  state 
were  able  to  provide  100  per  cent 
follow-up  figures. 

■  Place  of  Business — The  figures  in 
the  table  show  how  prominently 
office  and  distributive  occupations 
appeal  to  the  New  Jersey  boys  and 
girls.  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  all  who 
went  to  work  (10,411  of  the  17,352) 
found  jobs  in  business  employment. 

Further  indication  of  the  appeal 
of  business  is  indicated  by  the  num¬ 
ber  who  attended  business  schools 


after  leaving  high  school  (171  boys 
and  746  girls)  or  returned  to  high 
school  for  a  business  course  (60  boys 
and  303  girls),  to  total  1,280  more, 
at  least,  of  the  Class  of  1949  headed 
for  business  payrolls. 

•  The  percentage  of  graduates 
working  in  distributive  occupations 
has  risen  steadily.  The  percentage 
figures  for  the  classes  of  1945-6-7-8- 
9  are,  respectively,  3.7,  4.8,  7.1,  6.8, 
and  9.0. 

•  The  percentage  obtaining  im¬ 
mediate  employment  in  office  jobs 
has  decreased  slightly  in  the  same 
five  years:  24.1,  24.5,  23.4,  23.4,  and 
20.9. 

•  Only  half  the  students  who  took 
office  jobs  (well,  56.5  per  cent)  were 
graduates  of  business  courses,  and 
only  a  quarter  (23.1  per  cent)  of 
those  who  took  D.E.  jobs  were  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  business  departments. 
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AND  THE  THOROUGHLY  developed  co-operative  program  conduct¬ 
ed  by  co-ordinators  who  are  business-wise  suggest  two  reasons — 


I 


\ 


I 

I 


THE  ATTENTION  given  to  adequate  adult  supervisory  courses,  pop¬ 
ular  among  businessmen  and  distributive  employees.  .  . 


Why  Distributive  Education  Grows 

H.  D.  SHOTWELL 

Supervisor  of  Business  Education 
for  the  State  of  Kansas 


A  sizable  growth  in  both  part-time 
and  adult  distributive  education  ap¬ 
pears  in  every  annual  report  of  the 
Business  Education  Service  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education. 
Its  remarkable  expansion  points  out 
some  principles  that  other  fields  of 
business  education  might  well  con¬ 
sider.  This  lusty  newcomer  to  the 
field  has  continued  to  outgrow  the 
other  phases  of  business  education 
since  the  passage  of  the  George- 
Deen  Act  in  1937.  Many  authorities 
find  the  reasons  in  the  following. 

I  Reputation  of  Other  Vocational 
Services — Distributive  education  has 
been  fortunate  in  finding  a  sound 
pattern  already  well  developed  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  homemak¬ 
ing,  and  trade  and  industry  since  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in 
1917. 

The  reputation  of  these  services 
has  been  so  strongly  established 
that  distributive  education’s  identi¬ 
fication  with  them  has  assured  its 
acceptance  in  many  quarters.  This  is 
particularly  noticed  in  the  area  of 
adult  supervisory  training,  in  which 
distributive  education  followed  the 
lead  of  trade  and  industry’s  “pack¬ 
aged  courses,”  the  so-called  “J” 
courses  of  the  war  years. 


■  Production  Costs  Reduced  Through 
Training — An  attitude  receptive  to 
distributive  education  has  been 
created  through  the  experience  of 
industry  in  reducing  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  through  vocational  training. 
In  a  period  of  25  years,  the  cost  of 
production  has  been  cut  from  over 
half  of  what  the  consumer  pays  for 
the  finished  product  to  about  41  per 
cent. 

That  example  has  made  distribu¬ 
tion  feel  that  it  is  possible  to  de¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  sales  through  an 
organized  training  plan  under  D.E. 
leadership.  The  problem  of  doing  so 
is  now  of  first  impKJrtance  because  of 
the  tremendous  increase  in  distribu¬ 
tive  service,  which  currently  em¬ 
ploys  twice  as  many  persons  as  the 
office  occupations. 

■  Cost  of  Failure  Increased — The 
dollar  cost  of  business  failures  has 
more  than  doubled  in  recent  years. 
This  means  increased  cost  to  all  who 
buy  either  goods  or  services.  Casual¬ 
ties  are  especially  heavy  in  small 
business — and  92  per  cent  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  is  small. 

Lack  of  training  has  been  the 
major  factor,  if  inexperience  and 
lack  of  knowledge  of  capital  require¬ 
ments  are  recognized  as  being  due 


to  lack  of  training  in  most  instances.  } 
Distributive  education  has  provided 
for  experience  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  in  distribution  through 
its  co-operative  plan,  as  well  as 
courses  in  small  business  operation 
and  other  management  courses  on 
the  adult  level.  While  far  too  few 
persons  have  as  yet  enrolled  in 
cither  phase  of  its  offerings,  enough 
have  been  through  one  or  both  to  g 
set  a  pattern  for  lessening  the  prob-  i 
lem  of  business  failures.  I 

■  Community  Used  as  a  Training  ? 
Laboratory — School  administrators 
are  becoming  convinced  of  the  value 
of  using  community  distributive 
facilities  as  a  laboratory  for  real, 
instead  of  make-believe,  training 
for  distributive  employment.  This 
acceptance  was  necessary  before 
training  based  on  job  analysis  could 
be  given. 

Textbooks,  materials  from  the 
trade,  and  outlines  of  instruction 
have  been  submitted  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  advisory  committees  drawn 
from  distribution  itself.  The  end  re¬ 
sult  is  distributive  graduates  well 
qualified  to  meet  local  needs.  Their 
rapid  rise  to  supervisory  levels  in 
numbers  too  great  to  be  accidental 
has  turned  the  spotlight  on  distribu¬ 
tive  education  service. 

■  Work-Experienced  Co-ordinators 
Used — Distributive  education  has 
insisted  from  the  beginning  that  co¬ 
ordinators  and  teachers  have  actual 
experience  in  distribution  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  specialized  college  training. 
This  has  given  them  the  language  of 
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the  business  and  the  ability  to  win 
the  confidence  of  business  leaders. 

Preparation  of  this  type  has  led  to 
respect  for  the  quality  of  practical 
related  instruction  carried  on  in  local 
programs.  Many  businesses  have  had 
problems  in  trying  to  find  time  for 
direct  instruction  on  merchandise 
sold — how  it  is  made  and  what  it 
will  do  for  the  customer.  For  smaller 
businesses,  it  is  almost  impossible. 
Co-ordinators  and  adult  teachers 
who  understood  the  problem  from 
actual  experience  have  shown  busi¬ 
nessmen  that  the  school  can  provide 
both  time  and  practical  instruction 
for  complete  training  in  small  busi¬ 
nesses  and  effective  supplementary 
training  in  larger  stores  and  service 
organizations. 

■  Modern  Public  Relations  Tech¬ 
niques  Used — Distributive  educators 
constantly  study  and  use  modern 
techniques  of  public  relations  in 
putting  across  the  service  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  offer  business  on  local  and 
area  bases.  It  has  created  respect  for 
itself  by  matching  the  best  tech¬ 
niques  used  by  leading  businesses  in 
any  given  community.  The  latest 
findings  of  psychology  have  been 
demonstrated  in  its  public  relations 
and  in  its  teaching  of  distributive 
courses. 

At  the  Washington  Conference  in 
May,  1948,  a  Public  Relations  Man¬ 
ual  was  produced  by  selected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  over  forty  states  and 
is  now  being  used  in  mimeographed 
form. 

■  Experience  and  Training  Re¬ 
freshed — Teachers  and  co-ordinators 
of  distributive  education  are  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  current  in  both  busi¬ 
ness  experience  and  further  training. 
The  spirit  of  those  engaged  in  this 
field  of  business  education  is  such 
that  they  regularly  return  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  training  institutions  to 
keep  abreast  of  new  developments 
on  both  sides  of  the  field. 

As  a  result,  co-ordinators  have 
been  able  to  assist  many  businesses 
in  improving  display,  accounting  and 
collection  procedures,  employee  re¬ 
lations,  and  other  specialized  phases 
of  their  operation. 

®  Advisory  Committees  Used — The 
plan  of  using  advisory  committees 
composed  of  businessmen  and  top- 
grade  employees  has  been  put  to  ef¬ 
fective  use  in  distributive  education. 
Co-operative  programs  use  business 
representatives  in  evaluating  units 
of  instruction,  in  recommending  job 
stations,  in  certain  phases  of  public 
relations  such  as  speakers’  bureaus, 
in  obtaining  basic  equipment,  in 
supporting  club  groups,  and  in  many 
other  ways. 

Specific  committees  are  also  used 


in  specialized  fields,  such  as  credits 
and  collections,  for  keeping  ma¬ 
terials  up-to-date  and  offerings 
adapted  to  local  and  area  needs.  The 
D.E.  program  has  worked  with  trade 
organizations  in  setting  up  training 
for  specific  lines  like  shoe  service, 
the  confectionery  trade,  paint  sell¬ 
ing,  and  tourist-trade  training. 

■  Summary — In  short,  the  growth 
of  distributive  education  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  its  use  of  modern  prin¬ 
ciples  of  psychology  in  its  instruc¬ 
tion,  its  sound  public  relations,  its 
use  of  work-experienced  and 
especially  trained  personnel,  its 
practical  in-service  and  institutional 
refresher  training,  its  wide  use  of 
community  facilities  for  job  experi¬ 
ence  to  match  related  school  train¬ 
ing,  and  its  plan  of  using  specific 
contributions  from  business  itself  to 
improve  its  service. 

It  has  made  a  sound  beginning  in 
an  area  of  business  education  long 
neglected,  but  only  a  beginning. 


School  Thrift  As 
a  D.E.  Project 

It’s  one  that  students  can 
undertake  without  hesitancy 

HARRY  D.  SMITH 
Formerly,  Central  High  School 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 

If  your  high  school  is  one  of  the 
thousands  that  conducts  a  school- 
savings  program,  you  have  before 
you  a  possible  project  for  D.E.  stu¬ 
dents  that  is  peculiarly  useful. 

Many  D.E.  students,  particularly 
those  just  beginning  their  distribu¬ 
tive  training,  are  loathe  to  ask  other 
students  to  buy  candy,  subscrip¬ 
tions,  boxes  of  Christmas  cards, 
tickets  to  class  parties  and  plays,  or 
the  other  wares  that  frequently  are 
handed  to  the  D.E.  teacher  for  “un¬ 
loading”  on  the  school  population. 
Often  lacking  enthusiasm  for  either 
wares  or  procedure,  the  young  sales¬ 
persons  sometimes  prove  ineffective 
— and  then  and  there  begins  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  selling. 

The  school  thrift  program,  how¬ 
ever,  asks  students  to  spend  nothing, 
to  buy  nothing,  just  to  save  money. 
As  a  selling  problem,  it  involves  as 
varied  selling  activities  as  does  the 
merchandising  of  goods  (as  any 
bank  will  tell  you)  and  so  provides 
excellent  selling  experience;  but 
the  “consumer  resistance”  is  less, 
and  the  young  salesperson’s  hesi¬ 
tancy  to  give  the  campaign  all  he 
can  is  eliniinated. 


■  In  the  D.E.  Class — Whether  or  not 
the  D.E.  teacher  is  in  charge  of  the 
thrift  program,  he  should  recog¬ 
nize  the  possibilities  of  the  thrift 
campaign. 

•  Planning  the  Campaign.  The 
problems  involved  in  planning  a 
campaign  serve  as  a  fine  backdrop 
for  even  the  earliest  lessons  in  gen¬ 
eral  salesmanship.  If  students  learn 
almost  from  the  outset  that  in  late 
September  or  early  October  they 
will  conduct  thrift  sales  talks,  their 
interest  in  and  adoption  of  the  early 
training  suggestions  will  be  greatly 
increased.  The  knowledge,  too,  that 
“renewed  efforts”  will  be  expected 
at  least  once  more  during  the  first 
semester,  or  perhaps  even  twice, 
will  sustain  the  students’  learning 
attention. 

The  campaign  planning,  there¬ 
fore,  can  be  used  as  an  integrating 
force  throughout  the  initial  lessons 
right  up  to,  through,  and  after  the 
day  when  the  drive  gets  under  way. 

•  Selling  the  Salesmen.  As  in  any 
selling  effort,  it  is  important  for 
D.E.  students  themselves  to  be 
“sold”  on  their  project.  One  quick 
and  effective  way  to  do  this  is  to 
have  the  young  merchandisers  pre¬ 
pare  posters  for  use  in  the  campaign. 

As  a  suggestion  for  posters,  t’^'ere 
are  many  famous  comments  that 
serve  as  quotable  quotes. 

Many  familiar  “testimonials”  to 
the  value  and  virtue  of  thrift  are 
easily  obtained.  Brief  “testimonials” 
from  local  school  celebrities  may 
contribute  added  interest  to  posters. 

Almost  needless  to  say,  every 
young  thrift  salesman  should  him¬ 
self  open  a  school-savings  account; 
the  instructor  should  never  let  his 
class  have  any  idea  that  any  member 
of  the  selling  team  would  not  have 
such  an  account.  So  far  as  his  en¬ 
rolling  his  class  to  start  with,  the 
instructor’s  approach  is  entirely  a 
how  soon?  or  how  much?  one,  not  a 
will  you?  one. 

•  Conducting  the  Campaign. 
Whether  the  campaign  is  conducted 
through  home-room  sales  talks  or 
some  other  approach  will  depend  on 
the  group’s  planning,  of  course;  but 
if  the  D.E.  student  is  to  get  the  most 
possible  from  the  learning  situation, 
he  should  certainly  have  some  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  his  individual 
presentation  and  to  win  approval  for 
his  success  as  a  budding  salesman. 

■  Summary — Planning  and  conduct¬ 
ing  the  school  thrift  program  is  not 
difficult.  It  is  a  wholesome  endeavor. 
It  is  likely  to  meet  with  success.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  recommended  as 
a  fine  and  suitable  project  for  D.E. 
classes — and  doubly  so  for  students 
beginning  D.E.  study. 
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underwood's  popular  film  is  eniering  its 
third  season,  still  books  a  dozen  reservations 
a  day.  Some  schools  have  shown  free  film 
many  times. 


"BARBARA"  has  interesting  nightmare  of 
possible  errors  on  eve  before  starting  work, 
but  on  job  performs  "the  duties  of  a  secre¬ 
tary"  perfectly. 


ONE  REASON  for  technical  excellence 
film:  George  L  Hossfield  coached  "Barbers"^ 
(Gloria  Willis)  in  demonstrating  typing  teck^ 
niques.  | 

■ 

k 
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3,000,000  Have  Seen  Underwood's 
Duties  of  a  Secretary"  Film 


“The  Duties  of  a  Secretary,”  Un¬ 
derwood’s  thirty-minute  free  motion 
picture,  has  been  shown  to  more 
than  three  million  people  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  screenings  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world.  In  addition 
to  group  showings,  the  entire  film 
has  also  been  featured  on  television 
by  a  score  of  different  stations,  in¬ 
cluding  WNBT,  New  York;  WFBM- 
TV,  Indianapolis;  WEWS,  Cleve¬ 
land;  and  WTTV,  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

•  Function  of  the  Film — “Duties” 
was  planned  as  a  special  service  to 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  America; 
but  it  has  proved  to  be  equally 
valuable  as  a  refreshing  refresher 
course  for  the  secretaries,  stenog¬ 
raphers,  and  typists  of  thousands  of 
business  firms. 

Although  produced  by  Underwood 
Corporation,  there  is  no  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Underwood  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  company’s  name  appears 
at  the  start  of  the  picture;  and,  of 
course,  the  secretary  uses  an  Under¬ 
wood  machine — an  Underwood  Elec¬ 
tric. 

■  Story  of  the  Film — Recognizing 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
“typical  business,”  the  producer 
selected  the  office  of  “George  Har- 


R.  K.  ALLERTON,  JR. 

The  Underwood  Corporation 

man.  Realtor,”  as  a  setting  that 
would  make  possible  the  showing 
of  the  greatest  number  of  secretarial 
duties. 

“Barbara  Hayes,”  a  recent  gradu¬ 
ate,  opens  the  picture  on  the  first 
day  of  her  first  job.  By  following  her 
through  her  first  day,  the  camera 
reveals  both  good  and  poor  office 
procedure  and  both  good  and  poor 
typewriting  technique. 

But  the  film  is  more  interesting 
than  that  statement  would  lead  one 
to  expect,  for  the  negative  pro¬ 
cedures  appear  in  a  dream — or 
nightmare — that  Barbara  has  the 
night  before  starting  her  first  job; 
and  in  it  she  makes  more  mistakes 
than  anyone  possibly  could,  giving 
contrast  to  her  subsequent  efficient 
performance.  When  she  actually  be¬ 
gins  her  work,  she  performs  the 
“duties  of  a  secretary”  perfectly. 

Analysis  of  the  returns  from 
viewers  indicate  that  the  picture  is 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

■  Content  of  the  Film — As  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  story  indicates,  “Duties” 
features  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
office  procedure;  and  these  range 
from  making  an  incorrect  number  of 
carbon  copies  to  making  social 
errors. 


Special  teaching  points  are  woven 
into  the  picture;  these  include  dress,: 
office  security,  business  confidence,! 
dictation  etiquette,  handling  mail 
filing  procedure,  the  results  of  care¬ 
lessness,  calendar  control,  office  ap¬ 
pearance,  telephone  technique,  tact 
and  initiative. 

B  Showing  of  the  Film — The  film  is 
particularly  good  for  students 
in  secretarial  and  office-practice 
courses.  It  is  almost  equally  as  good 
for  students  in  typewriting  courses 
who  wish  to  see  ,how  an  electric 
typewriter  is  operated  and  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  wish  to  see  an  overview 
of  office  careers  before  launching 
their  training  for  such  careers. 

The  film  may  be  borrowed  without 
charge  from  any  Underwood  branch 
office  or  from  the  company  at  One 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  16. 
Already  in  circulation  are  180  prints 
of  the  film. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over 
half  the  schools  that  have  shown  the 
film  once  have  shown  it  a  second 
time;  some  schools  have  shown 
“Duties”  several  times,  and  even  at 
this  writing  other  schools  are  book¬ 
ing  the  film  months  ahead.  The  pop* 
ularity  of  the  film  is  evidence  of  its 
worth. 
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New  Life  to  Rhythm  recent  years,  the  trend  has  been  away  from 

'  the  use  of  music  in  the  typing  classroom.  But  the 

author  thought  he’d  give  it  a  new  try  in  a  special,  divergent  group  of 
summer-school  students.  His  reaction: 


There  s  a  PI  ace  for  Music  Recordinss 
in  the  Besinning  Typins  Classes 


I 

n 

i 

1 


roven 

iress,^ 


HAROLD  J.  JONES 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Council  Bluffs.  Iowa 


Have  you  ever  had  your  faith  re¬ 
newed  in  some  certain  teaching  pro¬ 
cedure?  A  group  of  beginning 
typists  recently  did  a  good  job  of  re¬ 
selling  me  on  the  value  of  using 
music  in  typing  class. 

How  did  it  differ  in  any  way  from 
my  previous  teaching  experience? 
Music  was  introduced  earlier,  used 
longer  during  a  period,  and  the 
tempo  was  increased  faster. 

■  Background  —  It  was  a  typical 
summer  -  school  group  with  eight 
boys  and  eight  girls  hating  the  heat 
and  the  humidity  but  needing  a 
credit.  Three  of  them  couldn’t  get 
another  course  at  that  hour.  One  boy 
had  questionable  co-ordination.  Two 
were  eighth  graders.  None  was  mo¬ 
tivated  by  the  desire  of  going  into 
commercial  work.  What  a  setup  for 
outstanding  results! 

The  objective  was  to  teach  them 


pany  also  has  two  series  of  con- 
trolled-pace  “Typing  to  Music”  re¬ 
cordings.) 

•  Observations.  The  explanation 
that  rhythmic,  continuous  typing 
helps  in  getting  speed,  accuracy,  and 
production,  created  interest.  Use  of 
the  music  assisted  in  building  a  sense 
of  rhythm  in  a  few  who  seemed  to 
have  little  rhythmic  co-ordination. 
It  had  a  noticeable  carry-over  in 
other  continuous  typing  when  music 
wasn’t  used.  Much  tension  was  re¬ 
lieved.  Eyes,  through  necessity,  were 
kept  on  the  copy;  and  keys  were  hit 
whether  or  not  the  mind  was  quite 
ready  with  the  proper  key  response. 
Errors?  Certainly  —  but  continuous 
typing. 

Each  day,  thereafter,  music  was 
used  as  long  as  it  seemed  to  be  help¬ 
ing  form  right  habits. 

•  After  ten  hours’  instruction  the 


of  the  shift  key  and  return  of  the 
carriage  were  noticeably  speeded  up. 

•  After  17  hours  of  instruction, 
demonstration  and  drills  were  given 
on  word-level  writing.  Students 
typed  to  music.  Three-minute  timed 
writings  were  given.  The  class  aver¬ 
age  was  15  gross  words  a  minute 
with  one  student  typing  22  with  no 
errors. 

Each  day,  music  was  used  when 
students  typed  from  practiced  exer¬ 
cises.  Using  several  records  each 
period,  the  tempo  was  gradually 
built  up  to  38  words  a  minute. 

•  After  30  hours  of  instruction, 
the  class  averaged  23  gross  words  a 
minute  on  five-minute  writings. 

Observations  at  this  time  showed 
that  the  students  were  each  finding 
a  rhythm  of  his  own  and  were  gain¬ 
ing  a  fluency  of  operation.  Most 
typed  from  the  same  exercise,  but 
faster  students  liked  to  “try”  some 
new  material  and  probably  benefited 
by  doing  so.  One  or  two  records 
played  before  a  timed  writing  proved 
to  help  some,  but  not  all,  students. 
We  found  it  wise  to  go  back  to  a 
slightly  slower  rate  just  before  tim¬ 
ing  a  writing  not  written  to  music. 

While  the  main  objective  was  to 
teach  the  students  to  type,  some 
work  was  given  on  centering,  letter 
forms  and  letters. 

•  At  the  end  of  48  hours  of  in¬ 
struction,  each  student  had  typed  at 
least  one  1 -minute  timed  writing 
with  no  errors.  The  class  average  on 
5 -minute  writings  (including  that 


lence,  how  to  type — in  the  shortest  possible  rate  was  up  to  20  and  25  words  per  of  a  boy  who  could  type  only  10 

mail  ^  time.  Music  was  introduced  early  in  minute.  Familiar,  practiced  exer-  w.a.m.  because  he  lacked  finger  co¬ 

care-  ^  the  course  as  a  worth-while  method  cises  were  used.  With  some  personal  ordination)  was  24  net  w.a.m.  with 
e  ap-ri  of  holding  their  attention,  of  adding  work  with  individuals,  all  students  an  average  of  2  errors. 

,  tact;;  to  the  entertainment  feature,  and  of  were  kept  typing  continuously  even  ■  Conclusion — This  is  not  claimed  to 
making  the  procedure  as  painless  as  though  the  usual  reaction  of  some  be  an  unusual  accomplishment  but 

ilm  is  possible.  was  not  as  fast  as  the  music.  Fingers  is  cited  only  to  show  how  music  was 

idents  ■  Procedure  —  At  the  end  of  six  sometimes  moved  without  waiting  used  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  satis- 
actict  hours’  instruction,  the  students  were  for  the  mind  to  sort  out  the  correct  factory  procedure.  Neither  is  it  a 
)  good  taken  through  a  short  exercise  by  key;  this  speeded  up  slow  thinking  controlled  research  or  an  attempt  to 
jurses  dictation,  with  unison  typing.  This  and  was  felt  to  be  all  right  for  short  disprove  the  old  contentions  that 
iectric  was  done  in  order  to  get  correct  intervals,  since  our  objective  was  to  typing  to  music  tends  to  keep  all 
r  stu-  typing  motions.  At  14  words  a  min-  achieve  a  continuous  typing  pattern,  students  on  the  same  level  or  that 
Tvievf  ute,  the  students  then  typed  this  By  using  the  same  record  and  grad-  there  is  no  metronomic  rhythm  in 
iching  exercise  several  times  to  music,  ually  speeding  it  up  while  repeating  typing. 

5.  When  things  were  going  smooth-  the  same  exercise,  the  slower  stu-  We  used  music  frequently,  much 
ithout  ly,  the  rate  was  gradually  stepped  up  dents  made  good  progress.  more  so  than  during  a  regular  semes- 

)ranch  to  17,  then  20  words  a  minute.  As  •  After  twelve  hours,  demonstra-  ter;  conditions  indicated  that  its  use 
it  One  this  was  pushing  the  beginners  rath-  tion  and  intensive  class  drill  cut  was  worth  while  and  tended  to  form 
ty  16.  er  fast,  a  close  watch  was  kept  on  down  the  time  of  returning  the  desirable  habits.  The  group  was 
prints  individual  students  to  guard  against  carriage.  Using  familiar  copy,  we  small  and  could  be  carefully  watched 
the  formation  of  bad  habits.  Music  gradually  increased  the  music  tempo  and  assisted, 
it  over  was  continued  for  much  of  the  peri-  to  27  and  31  words  per  minute.  ’  The  use  of  music  did  set  a  satis- 
ivn  the  od,  for  results  were  satisfactory.  At  this  stage,  it  seemed  that  typing  factory  pattern  of  continuous  typing, 

second  (We  used  the  “Rational  Rhythm  to  music  was  contributing  consid-  with  quick  carriage  returns  and  with 

shown  Records,”  a  set  of  recordings  that  erably  to  the  right  mental  set.  The  eyes  kept  on  the  copy;  and  it  speeded 

ven  at  provide  controlled  rates  and  a  strong,  class  concentrated  on  learning  to  up  the  slower  students  and  made 
book-  guiding  ticktock  beat.  There  are  two  type,  apparently  unaware  that  one  them  think  whether  or  not  they 
e  pop*  sets  of  “Rational  Rhythm  Records”  student  sometimes  whistled  softly  to  wanted  to  think.  It  kept  enthusiasm 

}  of  its  issued  by  The  Gregg  Publishing  himself  and  another  tapped  his  foot  at  a  learning  level  for  an  hour  and  a 

Company.  The  American  Book  Com-  in  following  the  rhythm.  Operation  half  each  day. 
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Slow  motion  pictures  show  a 
rhythm,  or  continuity  of  motion,  in 
any  skill.  As  typing  is  a  skill,  one 
good  way  to  develop  rhythm  of  mo¬ 
tion  painlessly  and  quickly  is  by 
typing  to  music.  There  is  the  possi¬ 
bility,  of  course,  of  using  music  too 
often  or  for  too  long  an  interval. 


How  much  or  how  little  music  to 
use  depends  on  conditions  and  the 
teacher’s  observation  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  producing  the  desired 
results.  Perhaps  your  own  experi¬ 
ence  has  convinced  you,  too,  that 
controlled  typing  to  music  does  have 
a  place  in  teaching  typewriting. 


Corrective  Focus  want  to  eliminate  spelling  errors  from  tran¬ 

scripts,  give  them  systematic  attention.  Whether  cor¬ 
rective  practice  reteaches  spelling  may  be  debatable,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  constant  attention  plus  corrective  practice  does  the  job.  The 
author  recommends — 


Use  a  Running  Inventory  oF  Errors^^ 
to  Improve  the  Accuracy  oF  Spelling 


HILDA  M.  McNally 
Boston  Clerical  School 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Do  you  find  yourself  rejecting 
otherwise  mailable  transcripts  on 
account  of  spelling  errors?  Because 
my  answer  to  that  question  was  un¬ 
qualifiedly  in  the  affirmative,  I  de¬ 
vised  a  plan  of  keeping  a  running 
inventory  of  transcript  errors  and  a 
record  of  the  remedial  work  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  student.  Focusing  the 
attention  of  the  student  on  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  her  actual  errors  is  a  de¬ 
vice  highly  recommended  on  the 
secondary  level. 

■  Check  List — Over  a  period  of 
time,  I  have  kept  a  classified  list 
of  the  errors  that  caused  my  stu¬ 
dents  to  have  a  letter  rejected,  and 
I  have  tangible  evidence  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  fact  that  the  serious  errors 
in  transcription  classes  (beginning, 
intermediate,  or  advanced)  are  those 
of  spelling,  incorrect  English  con¬ 
struction,  punctuation,  and  unpar¬ 
donable  misspelling  of  proper  names 
that  have  been  spelled  in  advance 
in  the  dictation  class,  as  well  as  mis¬ 
reading  of  shorthand  outlines. 

•  How  have  I  set  up  my  running 
inventory?  On  class  record  paper 
I  list  the  students’  names  about  five 
lines  apart.  To  the  right  of  each 
student’s  name,  I  record  in  short¬ 
hand  or  small  handwriting  the  word 
that  has  been  misspelled.  On  the 
transcript  containing  the  error,  I  cir¬ 
cle  the  mistake  and  return  the  paper 
to  the  student. 


Pattern  to  Follow 


1.  Return  to  the  student  the  tran¬ 
script  containing  the  error,  circled 

2.  Have  the  student  correct  the  er¬ 
ror  five  times  on  the  transcript 
paper  where  the  error  occurred 

3.  Have  the  student  return  the  tran¬ 


script  with  the  error  corrected 
(Sometimes  it  is  essential  to 
show  the  use  of  the  word  in  or¬ 
der  to  show  the  reason  it  was 
misspelled — homonyms,  posses- 
sives,  etc.) 


Types  of  Transcription 
Spelling  Errors 


Common  Spelling  Demons 

Calcimine,  chauffeur,  compel, 
Delaware,  develop,  Ithaca,  Pat¬ 
erson,  precedes,  proceeds,  sub¬ 
stantial,  traffic,  etc. 

Incorrect  Syllabication 

re-present  for  rep-re^m,  pre¬ 
sent  for  pres-ent,  custo-mers  for 
cus-tomer»,  ans-wer  fot  an- 
steer,  etc. 

Incorrect  Use  or  Omission 

of  the  Apostrophe 

Men’s  coats,  builders’  supplies, 
ten  day’s  time,  depositors’ 
money,  etc. 

Misspelling  of  Correctly 

Dictated  Proper  Names 
Wardsworth  for  W’adsteorih. 
May  for  Mae,  Rogers  for  Rod¬ 
gers.  etc. 

Confusion  of  Homonyms 

Peel  for  peal,  attendance  for 
attendants,  sight  for  site,  can¬ 
vas  for  canvass,  birth  for  berth. 
principal  for  principle,  etc. 


■  Big  Dividends — At  first  there  was 
added  detail  work;  but  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  spelling  errors,  including  syl¬ 
labication  errors,  soon  paid  big 
dividends.  Incidentally,  when  the 
system  of  keeping  the  record  was 
well  established,  I  found  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  secretary  was  conscientious, 
businesslike,  and  efficient  in  record¬ 
ing  the  errors  that  had  been  marked 


by  the  teacher  and  also  in  checking 
the  inventory  record  after  the  teach- 
er  had  indicated  that  the  misspelled 
word  was  properly  corrected.  ; 

•  The  inventory  record  bears 
testimony  that  seldom,  if  ever,  is  th« 
same  word  misspelled  a  second  time 
While  the  penalty  of  correcting  the 
error  five  times  is  hardly  burden- 
some,  I  have  found  that  there  is| 
almost  an  embarrassment  in  failingl 
more  than  once  on  a  word  that  has^ 
been  corrected  previously. 

•  The  technique  of  keeping  sud 
an  inventory  is  not  new  with  me 
and  my  experience  has  been  almos 
identical  in  the  intermediate  class 
and  in  the  advanced  transcriptioi 
class.  Strangely  enough  the  word 
that  were  misspelled  in  classes  foit 
or  five  years  ago  are  the  same  errors 
that  are  being  corrected  in  the  195( 
transcription  classes! 

Just  as  “pupils  learn  to  spell  bj. 
spelling,”^  so,  too,  will  they  learn  tc* 
correct  misspellings  by  correcting 
Because  the  life  use  of  spelling  is 
always  in  written  form,  it  is  ped-l 
agogically  sound  to  have  all  spelling, 
and  the  correcting  of  misspelling  ii 
written  form.  I  have  experienced 
great  teacher-satisfaction  when  stu¬ 
dents  have,  at  times,  rewritten  fivi 
times  the  corrections  of  errors  tha 
they  themselves  discovered  in  thei: 
own  correcting.  S 

B  Advantages — The  advantages  ol 
the  running  inventory  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

1.  Improved  proofreading  habit; 

2.  Marked  reduction  in  spellini 
errors 

3.  Enthusiasm  for  maintainM 
high  spelling  standards 

4.  More  constant  use  of  the  refer 
ence  books — dictionary  am 
postal  guide;  less  guesswork 

5.  Increased  knowledge  of  word 
meanings,  and  spellings 

6.  Self-confidence  not  only  : 
spelling  but  in  comprehensic 
of  terms 

■  Conclusion — Just  as  students  rt 
alize  that  cutting  down  the  necessit 
for  erasing  in  typewriting  leads  t 
increased  stroking  power,  so,  t« 
they  soon  discover  that  the  necessit 
for  less  frequent  reference  to  th 
dictionary  through  improved  know! 
edge  of  words  will  give  more  actia 
transcript  time  and  more  mailabk 
accurate  typewritten  transcriptia 
Definitely  a  point  not  to  be  over 
looked  is  the  cultural  maturation « 
the  students,  evidenced  by  their  in 
terest  in  new  words  not  only  fra 
an  orthographic  but  also  from 
functional  point  of  view. 


*  Glenn  Myers  Blair,  Diaintostic  and  Rt'sa 
Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  \ew  York, 
Macmillan  Company,  1946. 
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ing  various  stores  with  which  we 
work,  and  proposed  to  them  that  we 
offer  our  pre-employment  sales 
training  to  adults,  since  it  appeared 
from  our  investigation  that  there 
were  once  again  enough  men  and 
women  available  for  store  employ¬ 
ment  to  meet  holiday  needs  without 
drawing  on  student  help. 

•  The  advisory  committee  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  plan.  The  high 
school  students  had  done  an  ade¬ 
quate  job,  but  there  were  always  the 
problems  of  getting  them  excused 
from  school,  keeping  their  working 
permits  in  order,  and  watching  their 
hours  to  be  sure  they  met  state  regu¬ 
lations. 

The  committee  agreed  that  a  basic 
course  in  sales  training,  such  as  we 
had  always  given  the  high  school 
students,  would  offset  the  lack  of 
experience  of  these  adults. 

•  Details  of  the  program  were 
worked  out  at  that  meeting:  (1)  the 
Retail  Merchants’  Division  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  would  buy 
space  in  the  newspaper  to  advertise 
the  course.  (2)  We  would  present 
the  training  at  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  our  own  conference  room. 

( 3 )  The  Ohio  State  Employment 
Service  would  handle  all  placement 
of  those  completing  the  training. 

■  Obtaining  Trainees  —  Once  store 
people  decide  to  do  something,  it 
has  to  begin  the  day  before  yester¬ 
day.  The  ad  was  run  almost  as  soon 
as  the  copy  was  typed  up.  It  advised 
people,  in  a  headline,  to  “Be, Ready 
to  Sell!”  It  explained  that  a  series 
of  free  six-hour  courses,  comprising 
three  sessions  each,  would  be  of¬ 
fered  at  the  Board  of  Education  to 
qualify  people  for  holiday  saleswork. 
It  specified  that  those  interested 
should  come  to  the  Board  in  person 
during  a  registration  period  from 
October  10  to  October  19. 

•  Some  250  people  came  in  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  training.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  numbers,  this  was  a  disap¬ 
pointing  response.  Store  managers, 
from  a  long  habit  of  optimism,  were 
anticipating  enough  business  to  use 
more  than  twice  that  many. 

From  the  standpoint  of  quality, 
however,  everybody  concerned  in 
the  program  was  more  than  pleased. 
The  applicants  were  a  superior  lot  of 
people — nice  looking,  well  dressed, 
pleasant,  intelligent. 

•  Screening.  We  had  decided  at 
the  advisory  committee  meeting  to 
give  a  screening  test  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  Registration  blanks,  asking 
for  the  usual  information  about  age, 
schooling,  experience,  etc.,  included 
four  groups  of  simple  arithmetic 
problems.  Some  looked  at  the  test 
and  went  home.  Ten  people  strug- 


TRAINING  ADULTS  of  the  community,  rather  than  D.E.  students,  to  serve  as  holiday  extras 
has  proved  most  successful  in  Toledo.  Brief  courses  prepare  unemployed  men  and  women  and 
housewives  for  the  Christmas  rush.  Schools  are  grateful  for  preventing  the  disruption  of  regular 
D.E.  programs,  businessmen  like  having  the  more  mature  help,  and  the  adults  concerned  are 
most  appreciative.  One  such  adult  trainee  Is  Mrs.  A.  V.  Schultz  (right),  British  war  bride  who 
did  such  excellent  work  in  the  Book  Department  at  Lasalle's  that  she  was  kept  on  the  staff. 
It's  part  of  a  — 
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gled  through  it  but  failed.  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  however,  passed 
it  with  such  high  grades  that  the  av¬ 
erage  score  on  the  entire  group  was 
higher  than  the  average  we  get  from 
high  school  groups  on  the  same  test. 

•  Classes  of  25  people  were  set  up 
to  meet  three  times  a  week.  People 
who  passed  the  screening  test  and 
who  were  therefore  assigned  to  one 
of  these  classes  were  notified  by  card 
what  days  and  hours  to  report. 
(Those  who  failed  the  test  were 
notified  to  that  effect  by  letter — a 
discreet  touch,  we  felt,  since  we 
gave  them  their  exact  score.) 

■  The  Training'Program — One  hun¬ 
dred  ninety-seven  persons  actually 
enrolled  in  the  course,  which  began 
on  October  24  and  continued  with 
two  classes  a  day  through  November 
14.  Nine  classes  were  presented  in 
all.  Attendance  was  remarkably 
good.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
received  certificates  for  completion 
of  the  course.  Of  the  other  ten,  two 
were  asked  to  leave  (sub-standard 
quality),  two  were  ill,  one  secured 
employment,  and  one  man  decided 
that  selling  was  woman’s  work  and 
he  would  have  no  part  of  it.  Only 
four  dropped  the  course  without 
telling  us  why. 

•  Training  Approach.  Most  class 
members  were  housewives  who  had 
had  little  or  no  business  experience. 
A  few  persons  had  sold  years  before, 
but  felt  they  needed  to  brush  up. 
Some  had  been  doing  factory  work 
and  were  currently  unemployed.  On¬ 
ly  a  very  few  had  done  much  recent 
selling.  For  this  reason,  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  course  had  to  be  from 
the  customer’s  viewpoint. 

We  began  with  a  discussion  of 
the  requirements  of  a  salesperson — 
what  the  customer  expects  and  what 
the  store  expects.  We  found  it  an 
excellent  starting  point.  It  got  all 
class  members  contributing  ideas, 
and  thus  it  established  an  easy,  in¬ 
formal  atmosphere  which  continued 
throughout  each  course.  It  made 
them  more  critically  conscious  of 
what  a  salesperson  should  be,  and 
thus  it  gave  importance  and  pres¬ 
tige  to  the  jobs  they  were  about  to 
assume.  After  this  discussion,  the 
following  was  covered: 

Session  One 

1.  Importance  of  good  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  store. 

2.  Store  regulations  on  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  (a  mimeographed  composite 
of  dress  regulations  in  local  stores 
was  distributed  and  discussed). 

3.  How  to  apply  for  a  store  job. 

4.  Duties  of  a  salesperson. 

5.  Approach  to  the  customer. 

Session  Two 

6.  Determining  customer’s  needs. 

7.  Presenting  merchandise. 


8.  Need  for  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  and  sources  of  such  information. 

9.  Points  to  follow  in  giving  mer¬ 
chandise  information. 

10.  Answering  questions  and  ob¬ 
jections. 


Session  Three 

11.  Helping  the  customer  come  to 
a  decision. 

12.  Reducing  returns. 

13.  Suggesting  additional  merchan¬ 
dise. 

14.  Telephone  selling. 

15.  Mechanics  of  closing  the  sale 
(including  cash  register  procedure, 
salescheck  routine,  etc.) 

It  was  a  lot  of  material  to  cover 
in  six  hours,  but  it  was  actually  fun 
because  of  the  responsiveness  of  the 
people  enrolled.  They  were  atten¬ 
tive,  enthusiastic,  grateful  for  the 
training.  They  asked  questions,  vol¬ 
unteered  experiences,  contributed 
good  suggestions  for  handling  diffi¬ 
cult  situations.  Throughout  the 
course  we  gave  out  mimeographed 
summaries  of  various  points  covered 
so  that  the  class  might  have  notes  to 
refer  to  later.  We  also  gave  occa¬ 
sional  quizzes  to  determine  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  material. 

■  Records — Scores  on  these  tests 
and  the  score  on  the  screening  test 
were  recorded,  with  other  ratings. 


■  Business-Writing  Contest — 

American  Institute  of  Accountants 
is  offering  $500  for  “the  best  pro¬ 
posal  to  train  professional  account¬ 
ants  in  the  art  of  business  writing.” 
The  proposal  should  deal  with 
training  in  writing  special  reports, 
letters  to  clients,  technical  articles, 
and  internal  memoranda — not  with 
training  in  accounting  or  technical 
English.  Deadline:  September  30. 
For  details,  write  the  Institute  at 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16. 


on  the  registration  card  that  each 
trainee  was  required  to  fill  out  for 
the  Ohio  State  Employment  Serv. 
ice  at  the  last  session  of  the  course 

We  added  other  ratings  to  these 
cards  on  appearance,  intelligence 
attitude  (based  on  interest  in  sell, 
ing  and  participation  in  discussion), 
and  speech.  These  ratings  served  as 
a  guide  to  the  placement  officer  in 
referring  applicants  to  various 
stores.  Most  ratings  were  accom. 
panied  by  a  paragraph  or  two  oj 
extra  information  about  the  appU- 
cant — special  needs,  special  inter¬ 
ests,  special  aptitudes,  etc. 

■  Trainees  in  Action — Nearly  all  ol 
those  trained  were  sent  to  stores  bj 
the  first  of  December.  In  our  rat¬ 
ings,  we  had  indicated  that  a  few 
were  unemployable.  Personnel  man¬ 
agers  screened  out  a  few  more 
usually  because  of  age.  Most  of  the 
trainees,  however,  worked  fairlj 
regularly  in  selling  positions 
throughout  the  season.  The  Christ- 
mas-shopping  problem  in  1949  was 
a  breeze  for  the  distributive-educa¬ 
tion  division.  We  got  excellent  serv¬ 
ice  from  our  trainees,  who  were 
placed  in  all  kinds  of  departments 
in  the  leading  stores. 

•  Follow-Up.  Because  we  be¬ 
came  so  interested  in  the  people  in 
these  classes,  we  did  a  lot  of  follow¬ 
up  work  during  December,  to  make 
certain  that  all  were  working. 

We  were  very  pleased  with  some, 
of  the  placements — the  British  war 
bride  who  did  such  an  excellent 
job  in  the  book  department  of  La¬ 
Salle’s  (a  department  the  writer  once 
managed)  that  she  was  kept  on 
after  Christmas;  the  elderly  man 
who  almost  didn’t  get  a  job  be-? 
cause  of  his  age,  and  then  led  the| 
sales  in  the  men’s  furnishings  di-| 
vision  of  the  store  we  finally  per-  i 
suaded  to  take  him;  the  delightful^ 
Scotch  woman,  with  a  burr  so  thick 
she  had  us  doing  it,  and  who  is. 
still  spell-binding  customers  in  a| 
housewares  department,  though! 
we’re  reasonably  sure  they  can’t  i 
understand  her  much  better  than  t 
we  did.  ^ 

■  Conclusion — For  a  real  lift  to  the^ 
spirit,  we  can  heartily  recommend  ^ 
such  a  training  program.  Certainly, 
from  the  superior  job  ratings  on 
these  part-time  salespeople,  it  must 
have  helped  the  stores.  Because  it 
was  a  service  of  the  distributive- 
education  division,  it  boosted  our 
program  and  the  whole  Toledo 
school  system. 

But  above  all,  it  helped  a  lot  of 
deserving  people  find  jobs  and  it 
helped  them  to  do  those  jobs  well. 
Their  appreciation  was  well  worth 
the  effort  we  put  into  it. 
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cratic  society  and  the  opportunities 
that  lie  therein  for  developing  public 
relations  and  for  making  the  school 
a  more  dynamic  force  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

•  Action  in  Michigan.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  that  the  development  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  counselors,  principals, 
and  general  teachers  to  learn  about 
vocational  education  must  come 
from  those  who  represent  it,  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  colleges  and  universities 
that  have  vocational  teacher 
training  programs,  and  business 
education  co-ordinators  in  local 
communities  have  conducted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  conferences  designed  to 
attract  the  interest  and  participa¬ 
tion  of  nonvocational-education  per¬ 
sonnel.  Three  such  conferences  were 
held  this  past  year.  They  are  de¬ 
scribed  here  to  indicate  patterns 
that  may  be  developed  to  facilitate 
communication  of  information 
among  teachers  and  administrators. 

■  The  Detroit  Conference — It  is 
customary  for  Michigan  business 
education  co-ordinators  to  hold  a 
midwinter  conference.  The  themes 
of  these  conferences  are  usually  re¬ 
lated  to  ways  and  means  of  securing 
better  co-ordination  and  instruction 
in  co-operative  retailing  and  office¬ 
training  programs.  At  various  times, 
discussion  has  revolved  around  the 
problem  of  hindrances  resulting 
from  the  prejudices  of  inadequately 
informed  administrators,  counselors, 
and  teachers  of  other  subjects. 

As  school  administrators  all  over 
the  country  are  extending  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  mold  public  school  education 
better  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  school 
youth,  an  increasing  tempo  of  ac¬ 
tivity  in  curriculum  reconstruction 
has  been  observed.  In  some  instances 
this  has  revealed  a  growing  interest 
in  the  techniques,  practices,  and  po¬ 
tentialities  of  co-operative  training. 
It  was  this  that  suggested  the  theme 
for  the  1950  midwinter  co-ordina- 
tors’  conference  in  Michigan — the 
place  of  co-operative  training  in  the 
secondary  school  curriculum,  with 
special  emphasis  on  problems  of  co- 
ordinator-faculty-counselor-admin¬ 
istrative  relationships. 

A  total  of  about  150  co-ordinators, 
counselors,  principals,  and  superin¬ 
tendents  from  all  sections  of  the 
state  participated  in  the  two-day 
conference  held  in  Detroit.  The  pro¬ 
gram  consisted  of  a  series  of  panel 
discussions.  One  panel  of  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  discussed 
specific  administrative  relationships 
necessary  to  a  successfully  function¬ 
ing  co-operative  program.  A  panel 
of  counselor  trainers  and  guidance- 
services  personnel  discussed  rela- 
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Across  the  Threshold  Michigan  business  educators  are  making  a  real 

effort  to  educate  school  administrators  to  the 
needs  and  potential  of  business  education — and,  at  the  same  time,  are 
perhaps  re-educating  themselves.  The  authors  of  the  following  contribu¬ 
tion  describe  three  state-wide  projects  that  any  active  business  education 
association  can  undertake.  The  authors  believe  that — 


Keepins  School  Administrators  Informed 
Is  Business  Teachers  Responsibility 


The  program  of  the  modern  high 
school  must  provide  for  many, 
phases  of  education.  Vocational  edu¬ 
cation  is  only  one  of  these  —  one 
facet  of  a  complex  and  changing 
curriculum.  It  is  unlikely  that  a 
principal,  superintendent,  or  other 
school  administrator  is  informed 
equally  well  about  each  phase  of  an 
over-all  program;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  he  can  take  the  initiative  to 
keep  adequately  posted,  for  his  is 
an  involved  responsibility. 

The  initiative,  therefore,  for  “edu¬ 
cating”  school  administrators  to  the 
values  and  needs  of  segments  of  an 
entire  school  program  must  come 
from  those  engaged  in  them.  For 
example,  vocational  teachers  must 
assume  the  responsibility  for  keep¬ 
ing  administrators  (also  counselors 
and  other  teachers),  informed  of 
trends  and  developments  in  their 
field  so  that  public  schools  may  more 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the 
young  people  who  attend  them  and 
of  the  communities  they  serve. 

•  The  need  for  informing  admin¬ 
istrators  is  illustrated  by  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  co-operative-training 
phase  of  business  education.  For  a 
number  of  years,  businessmen  have 
agreed  that  practical  experience  in 
an  occupation,  prior  to  termination 
of  formal  training,  is  an  effective 


means  of  helping  the  pupil  bridge 
the  gap  between  school  and  actual 
employment.  In  many  communities, 
surveys  of  local  school  situations 
made  by  businessmen  have  resulted 
in  specific  recommendations  for  the 
inclusion  of  co-operative  training  in 
the  business  curriculum  of  the 
school.  This  would  indicate  that 
businessmen  are  aware  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  type  of  education.  Their 
willingness  to  participate  with 
schools  is  apparent  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  program  advocated — co¬ 
operative  education. 

Schools,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  characteristically  slow  to  see 
the  advantages  of  this  practical 
phase  of  business  education.  The 
drag  of  misconceptions  and  the  lack 
of  information  about  this  type  of 
education  among  counselors,  prin¬ 
cipals,  trades  and  commercial  teach¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  academic  teachers, 
has  played  an  important  part  in  re¬ 
tarding  its  development.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  office-training,  in¬ 
dustrial,  distributive  education,  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  homemaking  teachers 
must  assume  the  responsibility  for 
finding  ways  and  means  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  the  uninformed  with  all  phases 
of  vocational  education — the  part  it 
plays  in  the  education  of  the  whole 
youth  for  effective  living  in  a  demo- 
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tionships  that  should  exist  between 
the  co-ordinator  and  the  guidance- 
services  program.  Another  panel  of 
business  education  co-ordinators  re¬ 
lated  problems  of  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  with  which  they  were 
actively  concerned. 

A  summation  of  the  discussions 
indicated  general  agreement  on  the 
following  specific  conclusions  and 
recommendations : 

1.  That  co-operative  training  has  a 
definite  place  in  the  secondary-school 
curriculum,  especially  in  the  dis¬ 
tributive  and  office-training  phases  of 
business  education. 

2.  That  business  education  co-or- 
dinators  should  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  principal  and,  as  regular  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty,  should  accept 
their  share  of  extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities. 

3.  That  in  those  instances  where  the 
entire  school-community  vocational 
program  is  large  enough  to  warrant 
the  services  of  a  vocational  director, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  guard 
against  having  the  co-ordinator  re¬ 
sponsible  to  two  masters — the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  the  vocational  director.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  position  of  the 
vocational  director  be  in  a  staff  re¬ 
lation  to  that  of  the  principal. 

4.  That  it  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
co-ordinator  to  use  his  own  initiative 
in  the  development  of  a  co-operative 
business  education  program  in  the 
school  and  community.  It  is  also  his 
responsibility  to  keep  teachers, 
counselors,  and  all  administrative  of¬ 
ficers  informed. 

5.  That  there  is  a  need  for  better 
communication  between  the  co-ordina¬ 
tor  and  the  guidance-services  program. 
That  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
co-ordinator  to  keep  the  guidance 
services  informed  about  co-operative 
training;  that  guidance  services,  in 
turn,  is  directly  responsible  for  main¬ 
taining  adequate  information  about 
co-operative  training  and  bringing 
this  information  to  the  attention  of 
youth  who  can  benefit  from  it. 

6.  That  co-operative  training  is  not 
concerned  alone  with  top-grade 
pupils.  Those  not  otherwise  chal¬ 
lenged  by  traditional  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  are  often  motivated  through  co¬ 
operative  training  to  the  extent  that 
unsuspected  abilities  are  uncovered. 

7.  That  within  the  co-operative 
training  program  there  is  a  pl^ce 
for  pupils  of  varying  aptitudes;  for 
through  the  close  and  individual  su- 

I  pervision  of  the  co-ordinator,  each 

pupil  is  most  likely  to  be  directed  into 
the  type  of  work  for  which  he  is  best 
suited. 

■  Midland  Conference  —  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  vocational 
teacher-training  institutions  in 
Michigan  have  been  meeting  to  con¬ 
sider  the  development  of  a  joint 
philosophy  of  vocational  education 
and  to  discover  additional  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  evolving  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  program  of  vocational 
education  throughout  the  state. 

In  an  effort  to  give  school  admin¬ 
istrators  an  opportunity  to  observe 

I  and  discuss  the  place  of  a  compre¬ 


hensive  vocational  education  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  secondary-school 
curriculum,  this  group  decided  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  two-day  visitation  confer¬ 
ence  to  a  Michigan  community  that 
seemingly  had  succeeded  in  devel¬ 
oping  such  a  program.  Vocational 
education  programs  will,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  nature  and 
size  of  the  community.  It  was  agreed, 
therefore,  that  three  visitation  con¬ 
ferences  should  eventually  be  held, 
each  to  be  concerned  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  community  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  size. 

Midland,  Michigan  (18,000  popu¬ 
lation  with  3,500  enrolled  from  both 
urban  and  rural  areas),  was  chosen 
for  the  first.  Teams,  consisting  of 
superintendents,  board  members, 
principals,  vocational  directors,  and 
counselors  from  communities  of 
eight  to  thirty  thousand  were  in¬ 
vited  to  participate.  About  sixty 
persons  attended. 

The  first  day  of  the  conference 
was  of  an  orientation  nature  de¬ 
signed  to  enumerate  the  needs  for 
a  comprehensive  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  the  means 
whereby  this  might  be  accomplished. 
Those  in  attendance  were  divided 
into  small  groups  that,  in  turn, 
visited  the  office-training,  distribu¬ 
tive  education,  industrial  arts, 
homemaking,  agriculture,  and  sci¬ 
ence  divisions  of  the  school.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  was  given  during  each  visi¬ 
tation  for  questioning  teachers  and 
department  heads. 

In  the  evening,  a  panel  com¬ 
posed  of  the  heads  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  visited,  superintendent,  prin¬ 
cipal,  members  of  the  board  of 

land  citizens  (about  fifteen  in  all) 


mittees  composed  of  Midland  citi. 
zenry  and  school  people  that  had| 
been  developed  to  study  how  the 
discussed  various  phases  of  the  Mid- 
land  High  School  program.  An  es- 
pecially  interesting  result  of  this 
panel  was  information  about  com-* 
school  might  more  effectively  serve 
the  community.  It  was  apparent 
that  a  close  relationship  exists  be- 
tween  the  Midland  public  and  its- 
school  administration:  the  school* 
program  appeared  to  be  responsive*! 
to  community  ne^ds. 

The  program  for  the  second  day; 
consisted  of  an  exchange  of  ideas^ 
about  problems  relative  to  voca-; 
tional  education  as  developed  and. 
administered  in  Midland,  and  oi 
the  implementation  of  comprehen¬ 
sive  vocational  education  programs 
that  might  meet  the  needs  of  other; 
communities  represented.  Some? 
specific  conclusions  resulting  from 
this  conference  were; 

1.  The  best  school  program  is  one 
that  results  from  community/school 
interaction. 

2.  There  is  no  basic  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  program  that  applies  to  all 
communities.  The  pattern  in  any 
school  should  be  one  that  meets  the 
needs  of  that  community. 

3.  Representation  from  all  seg¬ 

ments  of  the  community  should  parfl 
ticipate  in  planning  the  local  schooljj 
curriculum.  I 

4.  Co-operative  education  is  a  valu-| 
able  part  of  the  vocational  curriculum! 
in  communities  of  the  size  under  con-| 
.sideration. 

5.  School  administration  should  be 
concerned  with  including  the  right 
type  of  vocational  education  in  the 
curriculum  whether  it  is  reimbursable 
or  not. 

6.  Faculty  participation  and  agree¬ 
ment  is  essential  in  organizing  and 
activating  a  curriculum  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  all  youth  in  the 
secondary  school. 

■  Lcland  Conferences  (June,  1949) 
— It  has  been  the  practice  in  Michi¬ 
gan  for  many  years  to  hold  a  one- 
week  spring  conference  of  business 
and  industrial  education  co-ordina¬ 
tors,  vocational  directors,  am 
teacher  trainers.  The  conference  is 
usually  held  the  latter  part  of  Juw 
and  is  usually  devoted  to  ways  am 
means  of  improving  vocational  ed 
ucation  in  Michigan. 

The  specific  themes  have,  d 
course,  varied.  In  some  instances 
instructional  materials  were  devel¬ 
oped;  techniques  and  devices  for 
improved  teaching  methods  were 
discussed:  idea.s  for  developing  bet¬ 
ter  co-ordination  and  public  rela¬ 
tion  activities  were  exchanged;  am 
available  instructional  material 
were  examined  and  evaluated.  0i 
the  whole,  the  general  purpose  o 
these  conferences  has  been  that  fl 
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helping  vocational  teachers  and  co¬ 
ordinators  develop  more  effective 
teaching  devices  and  procedures. 

These  conferences  are  eminently 
successful  and  have  aroused  consid¬ 
erable  interest  among  school  admin¬ 
istrators,  to  the  extent  that  many 
have  voluntarily  participated  in 
them.  Last  year,  several  counselors 
also  attended,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  more  will  attend  subsequently, 
chool^  As  a  result  of  this  tendency  on  the 
nsive^  part  of  other  than  strictly  vocational 
education  personnel  to  want  to  par- 
1  da  ticipate,  conference  agendas  are  be- 
ideas  widened  to  include  discussions 
'  and  workshops  for  “educating”  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  counselors  to  the 
values  and  types  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  possible  in  a  secondary  school 
program. 

For  the  past  few  years  this  con- 
Some  been  held  in  the  heart  of 

from'  Michigan’s  resort  country,  Leland. 

5  Several  hotels  have  been  taken  over 
so  that  participants  may  bring  their 
families.  Last  year,  about  225  were 
in  attendance,  with  175  school 
people  actually  participating  in  con¬ 
ference  sessions. 

As  a  rule,  the  conference  opens 
Sunday  evening  with  a  two-hour 
general  orientation  session  at  which 
d  pari  time  all  those  attending  are  fully 
scho^  informed  of  the  program  for  the  en¬ 
suing  week.  Commencing  Monday 
morning,  the  group  is  divided  into 
smaller  workshop  groups  that  meet 
during  the  w'eek  for  about  sixteen 
hours  under  the  leadership  of  teach- 
^  er  trainers  from  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction. 

In  the  past,  these  groups  have 
been  divided  according  to  interests, 
such  as  distributive  education,  office 
training,  trade  and  industrial  edu¬ 
cation,  and  vocational  administra¬ 
tion.  During  the  week  there  are  also 
two  or  three  additional  general  ses¬ 
sions  at  which  time  either  panels 
or  speakers  emphasize  and  discuss 
problems  related  to  the  theme  of 
the  conference. 

Two  types  of  meetings  are  held 
Friday  morning,  the  last  day  of  the 
conference — sectional  meetings  for 
open  discussion  of  operational  prob¬ 
lems  of  concern  to  those  co-ordina¬ 
tors  in  attendance  and  a  general  final 
session  for  conference  evaluation. 

It  is  believed  these  conferences 
have  been  advantageous  because; 

1.  The  classroom  teacher  and/or  co¬ 
ordinator  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  enlarge  his  point  of  view 
through  an  exchange  of  ideas 
with  school  personnel  from  other 
communities  in  the  state. 

—  Participation  of  administrative 
personnel  and  counselors  leads 
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Your  Professional  Readins 


•  E.  C.  McGill 
State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 

The  new  school  year  always  seems  to  bring  a  yen  for  new  teaching 
techniques  and  procedures.  Likewise  competent  authors  are  trying  to 
satisfy  that  demand  for  improvement  in  educational  practices  by  adding 
new%  informative  literature  to  our  professional  book  shelves.  Some 
examples; 

•  •  • 

SUPERVISION.  The  importance  of  well-planned  supervision  of  educa¬ 
tional  activities,  as  an  essential  to  a  successful  school,  must  not  be  under¬ 
estimated.  Prentice-Hall  has  recently  released  Kimball  Wiles’  Supervision 
for  Better  Schools  (S3.75),  which  is  a  vigorous,  straight-forward  approach 
to  the  many  facets  of  this  problem.  It  is  a  hook  that  is  pungent  with  the 
ideas  and  experiences  of  people  from  all  types  of  schools  from  all  over 
the  nation. 

In  five  major  areas.  Professor  Wiles  discusses  supervision  as  skill  in 
leadership,  human  relations,  group  process,  personnel  administration, 
and  evaluation.  You  will  thoroughly  enjoy  the  direct  and  informative  ap¬ 
proach  used  by  the  author. 

•  •  • 

RESEARCH  GUIDE.  The  School  of  Business  of  Indiana  University  has 
recently  released  Study  No.  32  in  Indiana  Business  Studies — Bibliography 
of  Research  Studies  in  Business  Education  1941-1948.  Elvin  S.  Eyster  and' 
his  associates  have  listed  1,272  research  studies  by  author  and  title.  A 
helpful  subject  index  is  also  provided  for  locating  research  dealing  with 
special  interest  fields.  Copies  are  limited. 

•  •  • 

CLASSROOM  METHODS.  Let  us  visit  a  professional  field  w'hich  is  closely 
related  to  business  education  for  a  new  book  on  organization,  teaching, 
and  supervision  of  the  social  studies  in  secondary  schools;  Social  Studies 
Instruction  ($4.25),  by  Maurice  P.  Moffatt. 

Many  areas  of  social  studies  instruction  are  closely  related  to  certain 
business  courses  like  general  business,  economic  geography  and  economics. 
Business  teachers  will  be  interested  in  its  chapters  on  Modern  Teaching 
Procedure,  Geography,  Economics,  Audio-Visual  Aids,  Evaluation,  and 
Supervision.  Prentice-Hall  is  the  publisher. 

Another  new  book  that  every  business  teacher  is  sure  to  be  interested 
in  is  Principles  and  Problems  of  Business  Education,  by  R.  G.  Walters  and 
C.  A.  Nolan  (South-Western  Publishing  Company:  $2.60).  The  authors 
should  be  congratulated  on  the  organization  of  content  and  choice  of  il¬ 
lustrative  material.  It  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  basic  principles 
and  problems  pertinent  to  every  business  teacher,  and  a  fine  guide  for 
beginning  teachers.  At  the  close  of  each  of  its  23  logically  arranged  chap¬ 
ters  is  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  selected  reading. 

Attention  is  given  to  such  problems  and  principles  as;  the  curriculum, 
business  education  in  the  junior  high  school,  general  business  subjects, 
recording  subjects,  communication  subjects,  distributive  subjects,  business 
subjects  in  the  small  high  school,  textbooks,  equipment,  visual  aids,  stand¬ 
ards,  testing,  guidance,  co-operative  business  education,  job  placement, 
teacher  qualifications,  and  many  others. 

Those  who  are  looking  for  a  basic  book  to  add  to  the  bookshelf  and 
those  who  are  looking  for  basic  text  material  in  business-teacher  educa¬ 
tion  must  examine  this  new  contribution  to  business  education. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  general  methods  field,  Modern  Education 
Practice:  A  Handbook  for  Teachers,  by  Paul  R.  Mort  and  William  S. 
V'Tcent,  is  also  of  interest  to  business  teachers.  (McGraw-Hill:  $4.50) 
Offering  a  practical  approach  to  method,  it  contains  a  selected  sampling  of 
actual  practices  used  by  good  teachers  to  accomplish  the  many  different 
objectives  of  education. 

Over  ten  thousand  descriptions  of  classroom  practices  in  both  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  school  are  presented,  the  material  being  drawn  from  three 
major  studies  as  well  as  from  observation  of  the  authors.  Exhaustively 
indexed  and  cross-indexed,  the  book  is  an  aid  in  the  solution  of  almost 
any  problem  that  may  arise. 
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to  a  broadening  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  vocational  education  and 
aids  in  the  further  development 
of  vocational  programs  in  local 
communities. 

3.  As  a  result  of  this  interchange  of 
ideas,  instruction  on  the  local 
level  is  improved  and  a  more 
functional  program  results. 

4.  Through  the  development  of  in¬ 
dividualized  training  programs  for 
co-operative  trainees,  conference 
participants  are  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  a  curriculum,  to  be 
dynamic,  must  be  constructed 
from  a  basis  of  pupil  need. 

5.  Vocational  educators,  as  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  better  ways  to 
implement  their  own  programs, 
are  forced  to  think  and  discuss 
in  terms  of  a  whole  school  pro¬ 
gram  and,  as  a  result,  are  more 
likely  to  work  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities  toward  the  evolution  of 
a  balanced  curriculum. 

6.  Teacher  trainers  who  attend  these 
conferences  are  made  more  aware 
of  actual  school  situations  and 
needs.  As  a  result,  teacher-train¬ 
ing  activities  are  stengthened  and 
brought  up  to  date. 

7.  Through  the  comradeship  that  re¬ 
sults  from  a  week’s  conference  in 
an  environment  such  as  Leland, 
an  esprit  de  corps  results  that  is 
invaluable  in  an  exchange  of 
ideas  and  discussion  of  problems 
having  to  do  with  general  edu¬ 
cation  as  well  as  vocational.  Such 
identification  with  a  group  results 
in  professionalization  and  general 
upgrading  of  teaching  personnel 
that  causes  the  co-ordinator  and/ 
or  business  teacher  to  identify 
himself  with  larger  groups  that 
are  attempting  to  improve  educa¬ 
tional  programs  throughout  the 
state  and  nation. 

Specifically,  what  can  teachers  and 
others  do  to  provide  school  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  general  public 
with  information  about  newer,  more 
effective  programs  of  vocational 
education? 

First  of  all,  it  would  seem  neces¬ 
sary  that  teachers  themselves  be¬ 
come  better  informed  about  the  vari¬ 
ous  program  possibilities  within 
their  area  of  instruction.  If  co-op¬ 
erative  training  is  a  good  adjunct  to 
the  business  education  curriculum, 
then  business  education  teachers 
should  conscientiously  seek  to  learn 
all  there  is  to  know  about  it.  How 
is  such  a  program  organized  and 
operated?  What  are  some  of  the 
known  benefits  that  accrue  to  school 
systems  that  have  this  type  of  train¬ 
ing?  In  what  particular  type  of 
school  will  it  operate  most  effective¬ 
ly?  Is  it  possible  to  organize  a  co¬ 
operative  program  that  will  function 
efficiently  in  your  own  school?  What 
other  schools  have  such  programs? 
Armed  with  this  knowledge,  the 
teacher  is  in  a  position  to  bring  en¬ 
lightened  knowledge  to  administra¬ 
tion — and  should  use  every  means 
available  to  do  so. 
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cerned  with  the  major  problem  of 
adjusting  the  secondary-school  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  youth. 
As  the  principal  grows  in  his  knowl- 
edge  of  what  other  schools  are  doing 
and  of  the  possibilities  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  curriculum  in  his  own 
school,  he  is  much  more  likely  to 
bend  an  attentive  ear  to  proposals 
that  come  from  the  membership  of 
his  own  faculty. 

It  is  known  that  conferences  and 
workshops,  similar  to  those  de- 
cribed  above,  are  also  being  held 
in  other  states.  This  is  a  good  omen 
for  all  phases  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  Business  educators  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  at¬ 
tend  such  meetings  and  thus,  through 
enlightened  knowledge,  be  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  to  keep  local  school  ad¬ 
ministration  informed  about  thf 
latest  possibilities  for  developing  a 
curriculum  that  will  make  for  a 
more  realistic  answer  to  the  problem 
of  educating  today’s  youth  for  hL« 
place  in  a  democratic  society. 


This  may  be  done  perhaps  through 
direct  contact  with  the  principal, 
through  faculty  meetings,  or  by  par¬ 
ticipation  as  a  member  of  curricu¬ 
lum  revision  committees  that  are 
concerned  with  developing  a  more 
functional  program  within  the  school 
system.  One  other  excellent  means 
for  securing  interest  and  active  par¬ 
ticipation  on  the  part  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  counselor  is  to  induce  them 
to  attend  conferences  and  conven¬ 
tions  where  such  newer  concepts  of 
education  are  fully  discussed.  Prin¬ 
cipals,  as  a  rule,  are  inclined  to  at¬ 
tend  meetings  that  involve  only 
other  principals,  and  where  topics 
discussed  are  generally  of  a  very 
academic  nature.  Principals  and 
other  administrative  personnel 
should  be  invited  to  attend  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  meetings  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  teachers,  local  and  state  cur¬ 
riculum  development  conferences, 
meetings  with  members  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  community,  and  vocational  ed¬ 
ucation  workshops  that  are  con- 
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A  Way  to  Increase  the  Vocabulary 
of  Transcription  Students 


hard  to  predict,  on  any  occasion 
what  that  action  will  be.  This  paS 
year  my  form  of  action  was  to  tryt{ 
inoculate  my  transcript  class  withi 
love  for  reading.  I  have  the  fonc 
hope  that  the  inoculation  “took”  aiM 
that  their  vocabularies  and  genera 
background  will  continue  to  improvi 
in  a  steady,  painless,  but  effectivs 
way. 

■  There  Are  Classes  and  Classes- 
My  transcript  class  met  with  me  fd 
four  periods  daily  as  follows:  onj 
period  for  Spelling  and  Penmanshii 
combined;  a  second  period  for  dif 
tation  at  speeds  ranging  from  75  ti 
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■  Do  Your  Transcript  Classes  Read? 
— Of  course  they  read  their  short¬ 
hand  notes,  and  of  course  they  read 
back  what  you  dictate;  but  what  do 
they  read  in  the  way  of  books,  mag¬ 
azines,  and  newspapers?  Do  they 
read  for  pleasure  and  for  enrichment 
of  vocabulary  and  background? 

It  takes  just  a  few  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  transcription 
boners  to  galvanize  a  teacher  of 
transcription  into  action;  but  it  is 
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100  words  a  minute;  a  third  period 
for  transcribing  of  notes  on  the 
typewriter;  and  a  fourth  period  for 
correction  of  transcripts  and  for 
general  shorthand-theory  review. 

The  girls  were  graduates  from  al¬ 
most  every  public  high  school  in  the 
city  of  Boston  and  also  from  several 
private  secondary  schools.  Although 
Boston  Clerical  accepts  girls  from  all 
high  school  curriculums,  this  class 
was  grouped  homogeneously  to  in¬ 
clude  only  graduates  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  courses  in  high  schools;  the 
girls  had  passed  two  years  of  high- 
school  Shorthand.  They  came  to 
Boston  Clerical  for  our  shortest 
“Shorthand  Course”  so  that  we 
could  polish  up  their  skills  and 
thereby  prepare  these  girls  for  bet¬ 
ter  jobs. 

My  other  daily  class  I  met  for 
only  one  period  a  day,  for  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  Spelling  and  Penmanship. 
These  girls  came  from  the  same  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  but  they  were  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  college  preparatory 
course  in  their  high  schools.  They 
were  enrolled  in  our  longer  “Secre¬ 


tarial  Course,”  where  there  is  more 
varied  subject  matter. 

•  Significant  Test  Findings.  From 
the  very  beginning,  the  spelling 
tests  showed  a  great  difference  in 
word  knowledge,  although  such  a 
contrast  would  not  necessarily  ap¬ 
pear  in  other  such  classes,  between 
the  two  groups.  The  “Shorthand 
Course”  girls  made  word  errors  that 
showed  a  lack  of  general  back¬ 
ground;  they  had  never  heard  of 
such  words  as  aperture  or  chagrined. 

The  “Secretarial  Course”  girls 
showed  a  little  weakness  in  techni¬ 
cal  business  words,  such  as  bursar  or 
subpoena.  The  latter  type  of  error 
and  the  usual  difficulties  of  getting 
enough  r’s  in  “embarrass”  I  ex¬ 
pected,  but  the  lack  of  background 
of  the  “Shorthand  Course”  girls 
worried  me.  They  seemed  to  be 
quite  oblivious  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  transcribing  “good  taste  in 
clothes”  and  “good  taste  in  cloths.” 
i  An  Editorial  a  Day  —  My  first 
specific  approach  to  building  the 
reading  habit  was  to  ask  each  girl 
in  both  classes  to  read  an  editorial 
each  day.  (I  felt  that  the  “Secretar¬ 
ial  Course”  girls  would  certainly 
benefit.)  The  girls  were  required  to 
read  the  editorial,  to  cut  it  out  of  the 
newspaper,  and  to  bring  the  clipping 
to  class  with  two  heretofore-un- 
familiar  words  underscored. 

This  was  done  at  no  expense  to 
the  girls  and  with  very  little  effort 
on  my  part.  Each  girl  had  access  to 
a  daily  paper,  and  she  was  welcome 
to  cut  out  the  editorial  when  her 
family  had  finished  reading  the 


paper.  I  did  not  insist  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  be  up  to  date. 

•  Management.  Instead  of  keep¬ 
ing  an  elaborate  checking  system,  I 
simply  walked  around  the  room  and 
either  smiled  at  the  girl  as  I  picked 
up  the  editorial  from  her  desk,  or 
murmured  a  word  about  “Remember 
to  bring  one  in  tomorrow,”  if  there 
was  no  editorial  on  her  desk  that 
day.  It  took  no  class  time  because 
I  could  dictate  the  day’s  spelling 
lesson  just  as  easily  while  walking 
up  and  down  the  rows  as  while 
standing  at  the  front  of  the  room. 

At  first  news  items,  reports  on  the 
weather,  or  columnists’  comments  on 
beauty,  love,  or  international  poli¬ 
tics  were  contributed  instead  of  edi¬ 
torials,  until  I  explained  more  care¬ 
fully  just  what  an  editorial  looked 
like.  Soon  the  girls  were  reading 
and  bringing  in  editorials  regularly. 
Naturally,  the  regularity  was  broken 
if  I  neglected  to  collect  them  for  a 
few  days. 

In  the  “Shorthand  Course”  class, 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  students  had 
previously  been  reading  editorials 
regularly;  in  the  “Secretarial 
Course”  class,  36  per  cent  had  been 
reading  editorials  regularly.  The 
assignment  assured  practically  100 
per  cent  participation  in  the  reading 
of  at  least  a  little  well-written  Eng¬ 
lish  daily. 

•  New  Words.  A  few  of  the 
words  we  found  underscored  in  the 
editorials  of  a  typical  dav  were: 
factually,  sutures,  detriment,  sten¬ 
torian,  dynastic,  obsolete,  vitiate, 
paramount,  plebiscite,  potential, 
pauperized,  sluiced,  untenable,  per¬ 
petuated,  unbiased,  pertinent,  phil¬ 
anthropy,  criteria,  wanton. 

The  range  of  difficulty  or  expected 
unfamiliarity,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  teacher,  is  great.  From 
the  pupils’  point  of  view,  only  one 
girl  complained  that  she  could  not 
find  any  unfamiliar  words  in  the 
editorial  she  was  reading.  Her  prob¬ 
lem  was  solved  at  no  cost  to  her  be¬ 
cause  we  simply  gave  her  a  liberal 
supply  of  editorials  contributed  by 
other  students  and  taken  from  other 
newspapers.  She  used  one  of  these 
each  day  and  had  no  further  “dif¬ 
ficulty”  in  finding  new  words. 

The  girls  were  now  all  reading  a 
little  well-written  prose  daily,  but 
they  were  doing  it  under  compulsion. 
My  next  step  was  to  inspire  them  to 
read  because  they  wanted  to  read. 
I  wanted  to  establish  valuable  read¬ 
ing  habits  that  would  continue  when 
the  compulsion  was  removed. 

■  A  Magazine  Lending  Library — 
The  girls  not  only  had  access  to 
daily  newspapers,  but  they  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  surprising  number  of  mag¬ 


azines.  The  day  that  I  asked,  they 
did  not  mention  True  Romance  or 
pulp  magazines  at  all,  but  they  did 
claim  to  be  reading  almost  every¬ 
thing  else  on  the  newsstands.  We 
agreed  to  bring  in  old  copies  of  these 
various  magazines  and  to  share 
them  with  each  other.  I  had  to 
bring  in  some  with  which  to  start, 
but  the  girls  soon  began  to  co-oper¬ 
ate. 

We  left  the  magazines  on  an  open 
shelf,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  girls  in  my  classes  could  take 
them  home,  read  them,  and  return 
them  at  their  convenience.  The 
magazines  proved  to  be  so  popular 
with  other  classes  using  the  room — 
especially  evening-school  classes — 
that  we  had  to  assign  an  unused 
desk  for  their  storage  location. 

We  found  some  magazines  with 
which  not  all  girls  were  familiar, 
but  we  found  also  that  the  girls  grew 
to  like  them  and  to  read  them,  once 
they  had  had  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  them. 

I  A  Bulletin  Board  “Reading  De¬ 
partment”  —  My  most  artistic  girl 
cut  out  four  huge  orange  letters  and 
several  exclamation  points  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

READ!!!! 

She  thumbtacked  them  to  a  section 
of  our  bulletin  board,  which  became 
the  official  location  for  reading  lists, 
book  reviews,  and  clippings  of  ar¬ 
ticles  of  interest.  It  was  understood 
that  anyone  could  take  down  any 
article,  read  it,  and  replace  it.  It  was 
not  always  convenient  to  read  an 
article  in  the  fleeting  few  minutes 
between  classes. 

When  I  put  up  something  that 
was  especially  attractive  and  that 
might  act  as  bait,  I  might  mention 
its  title  and  contents  and  casually 
follow  up  with  some  additional  re¬ 
mark  like:  “It  is  not  safe  to  forget 
to  glance  at  the  ‘Reading  Depart¬ 
ment.’  ” 

If  directed  to  do  so,  girls  will  con¬ 
tribute  items  of  interest.  Enthusias¬ 
tic  praise  for  efforts  helps  keep  up 
the  flow  of  contributions;  but,  on 
the  whole,  most  clipped  articles  will 
come  from  the  teacher’s  own  read¬ 
ing. 

■  And  Next,  Books — ^When  I  started 
the  experiment,  I  discovered  that  on¬ 
ly  20  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  the 
“Shorthand  Course”  class  were  cur¬ 
rently  reading  a  book.  I  remember 
that  one  was  reading  the  “Bible” 
and  another  a  novel  by  Kathleen 
Norris.  Less  than  a  month  later,  57 
per  cent  were  reading  a  book.  In 
the  “Secretarial  Course”  class  41 
per  cent  were  reading  a  book  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment,  and 
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62  per  cent  were  reading  a  month 
later. 

Even  more  significant  than  the 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  book 
readers  in  the  vocabulary-impover¬ 
ished  “Shorthand  Course”  class  was 
the  fact  that  a  little  motivation  had 
brought  this  class  of  habitual  non¬ 
readers  to  a  participation-in-reading 
level  above  that  where  the  class  with 
the  better  vocabulary  and  reading 
habits  had  started.  Both  classes, 
however,  had  made  gains.  There 
were  8  girls  in  each  class  who  were 
reading  a  book  a  month  after  the 
experiment  began  who  had  not  been 
reading  a  book  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment. 

Some  girls  who  had  not  read  a 
book  during  the  month  gave  reasons 
for  their  failure  to  do  so  which  in¬ 
dicated  that,  beyond  a  certain  point, 
individual  conferences  are  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  general  class  exhorta¬ 
tion.  These  are  sample  cases: 

•  Mary  worked  after  school  at  a 
soda  fountain  and  claimed  that  she 
had  no  time  to  read.  Furthermore 
she  said  that  she  did  not  like  to 
read.  I  felt  that  some  minutes  dur¬ 
ing  a  week  end  or  holiday  might  be 
found  if  we  could  only  stimulate  her 
sufficiently  to  want  to  read.  I  ac¬ 
cordingly  arranged  to  have  her  meet 
Lucia.  Lucia  also  worked  after 
school,  but  she  worked  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library.  She  was  one  of 
the  “Secretarial  Course”  students, 
and  according  to  her  own  statement, 
“is  always  reading  two  or  three 
books  at  once.”  I  had  to  wait  only 
for  a  few  weeks  to  see  Mary  catch 
Lucia’s  enthusiasm  for  books. 

•  Louise  said  that  she  loved  to 
read,  but  had  the  urge  to  finish  any 
book  once  she  started  it.  She  did 
not  read  a  book  during  the  month 
because  she  was  afraid  to,  become 
so  involved  that  she  would  neglect 
her  homework.  I  agreed  that  home¬ 
work  must  have  priority  in  a  time 
budget. 

•  Cynthia  had  no  particular  aver¬ 
sion  to  reading  nor  lack  of  time.  She 
needed  some  direction  to  realize 
what  was  available  in  her  field  of 
interest.  She  wanted  “stories  about 
girls  who  were  going  to  college.” 
She  was  willing,  however,  to  try 
some  biographies  of  women  and 
some  humorous  things  like  Father 
of  the  Bride,  by  Edward  Streeter. 
We  were  able  to  start  her  on  the 
Reader’s  Digest  synopsis  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  putting  a  Reader’s  Digest 
from  our  magazine-lending  library 
in  her  hands. 

■  Enthusiasm  for  Reading  Grew — 
These  individual  conferences  were 
casually  held  in  the  friendly  few 
minutes  when  classes  were  passing. 


Occasionally  I  would  take  time  out 
of  a  transcript  class  to  speak  to  a  girl 
who  was  wasting  time  anyhow  by 
scowling  at  her  “unreadable”  short¬ 
hand  notes  and  silent  typewriter. 

At  the  very  beginning,  I  started 
the  book-reading  campaign  by  ask¬ 
ing  each  girl  to  write  on  a  little  slip 
of  paper  her  name  and  the  name  of 
a  book  that  she  had  really  en¬ 
joyed  reading  during  the  preceding 
year.  Almost  every  girl  could  rec¬ 
ommend  a  book,  although  some  of 
the  classic  titles  sounded  like  (and 
probably  were)  requirements  from 
a  reading  course  in  high  -  school 
English.  From  these  slips  of  paper, 
1  typed  a  list  and  posted  it  on  our 
bulletin  board.  When  she  wanted 
something  to  read,  a  girl  would  ask 
some  friend  whose  judgment  she 
trusted  about  the  book  that  was  list¬ 
ed  under  her  name. 

The  enthusiasm  for  exchanging 
information  about  books  mounted. 
One  day  a  girl  brought  in  to  me  her 
personal  copy  of  a  prized  possession. 
She  had  read  the  book  four  times 
and  wanted  to  share  her  pleasure 
with  her  teacher,  who  was  so  ob¬ 
viously  interested  in  good  books.  It 
was  sincerely  and  trustingly  ofYered 
to  me  in  all  good  faith.  I  could  not 
refuse  an  offer  so  made;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  I  spent  a  week  end 
ploughing  through  one  of  the  trash¬ 
iest  novels  it  has  been  my  misfor¬ 
tune  to  endure.  I  felt,  however,  that 
the  class  was  entitled  to  a  little  one- 
minute  book  review  of  the  novel 
since  they  were  all  witnesses  to  my 
having  accepted  the  book  for  read¬ 
ing.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  did  a 
diplomatic  job  of  “fence-sitting” 
while  giving  that  book  review.  I 
tried  to  find  something  good  to  say 
about  the  book  without  leaving  the 
girls  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  my  favorite  type  of  literature. 
I  did  not  take  the  grave  risk  of 
dampening  the  enthusiasm  so  re¬ 
cently  set  aglow. 

■  The  Public  Library — I  discovered 
very  quickly  that  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  sincerely  interested 
allies  in  my  reading  campaign  was, 
quite  naturally,  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  Miss  Louisa  Metcalf,  a  li¬ 
brarian  in  the  Open  Shelf  Depart¬ 


ment,  was  most  kind  when  she  made 
up  for  me  a  list  of  books  catering  to 
the  special  interests  of  my  classes. 

She  started  from  the  same  list  of 
books  that  the  girls  had  enjoyed 
reading  during  the  past  year.  With 
that  as  a  guide  to  their  interests, 
she  gave  me  a  long  list  of  books  un¬ 
der  headings  of  “Fiction,”  “Self-Im¬ 
provement,”  “Books  for  Varying 
Moods,”  and  “Improvement  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Appearance.”  The  office-train¬ 
ing  department  of  our  school  dupli¬ 
cated  this  list  so  that  each  girl  had 
a  copy  to  take  with  her  on  her  next 
trip  to  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
The  English  teacher  who  had  my 
girls  in  her  class  told  them  she  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  girls  give  book 
reports  for  their  regular  oral  talks 
in  Business  English.  With  such  co¬ 
operation  and  with  a  little  continu¬ 
ing  motivation  on  my  part,  I  had 
nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  girls  read¬ 
ing  for  fun  primarily,  but  for  vo¬ 
cabulary  enrichment  as  well. 

■  Evaluation — At  the  end  of  the 
experimental  month,  the  personnel 
of  the  classes  had  changed,  because 
of  the  system  of  individual  promo¬ 
tions  at  the  school.  .Some  of  the 
girls  had  improved  sufficiently  to  be 
promoted  to  the  more  advanced  class 
in  shorthand  where  the  require¬ 
ments  of  difficulty  of  vocabulary,  of 
rate  of  dictation,  and  of  amount  of 
mailable  transcript  typed  in  a  pe¬ 
riod  are  all  appreciably  greater  than 
in  my  class. 

I  realize  that  the  factor  of  chang¬ 
ing  personnel  makes  a  study  of  per¬ 
centages  somewhat  unscientific. 
Even  if  I  had  had  the  very  same 
pupils  at  the  end  of  the  month,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  be  strictly  ob¬ 
jective  in  weighing  the  various  fac¬ 
tors  involved  that  resulted  in  in¬ 
creased  power  for  the  pupils. 

I  am  nevertheless  personally  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  broader  scope  of  read¬ 
ing  was  helpful  to  the  girls  voca¬ 
tionally  and  will  certainly  continue 
to  be  helpful  to  them  avocationally. 
I  believe  also  that  I  was  fulfilling 
the  educational  precept  that  re¬ 
quires  us,  when  we  take  a  class, 
to  ascertain  what  its  beginning  level 
is  and  to  lead  its  members  to 
build  needed  skills.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  an  increasing  aware¬ 
ness  of  words,  their  use  in  context, 
their  meaning,  and  their  spelling  is 
a  skill  needed  by  a  future  steno¬ 
graphic  office  worker. 

We  used  very  little  cla.ss  time  in 
the  reading-motivation  activity,  we 
found  it  stimulating,  and  I  feel  that 
it  was  well  worth  the  time  it  took. 
If  the  need  should  arise  in  another 
class,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  repeat 
this  or  a  similar  technique. 
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Q-SAGO  steps  has  been  shifted 
slightly  to  lend  itself  to  this  ap¬ 
proach. 

■  Start  with  What  They  Know — 

Begin  this  unit  on  salesmanship  by 
weaving  it  about  the  people  in 
whom  the  students  are  interested. 
Throw  out  questions  as  bait,  starting 
with,  “How  many  of  your  fathers  are 
engaged  in  selling  of  some  sort?” 

Finally,  you  reach  the  $64  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  is  salesmanship?”  Here 
your  answers  will  be  varied  in  scope, 
and  probably  no  one  will  be  able  to 
give  an  adequate  definition.  But, 
more  important,  the  student’s  curi¬ 
osity  will  be  aroused. 

■  The  Unit  Activities — Before  you 
start,  pick  out  your  most  wide¬ 
awake  students  for  a  steering  com¬ 
mittee.  Under  your  supervision, 
have  them  organize  specific  activity 
groups.  The  greater  amount  of  de¬ 
tailed  work  that  you  delegate,  the 
more  free  time  you  will  have  to 
channel  the  students’  activities  into 
the  most  significant  aspects  of  the 
unit. 

•  For  example,  in  the  first  sug¬ 
gested  project,  a  sales  manager  is 
invited  to  explain  the  principles  of 
salesmanship  as  they  apply  to  his 
company’s  product.  You  can  outline 
in  general  form  the  principles 
around  which  the  talk  will  evolve, 
but  let  the  Speakers  Committee  do 
the  leg  work  and  contact  the 
speaker. 

•  As  you  move  about  among  the 
various  committee  groups,  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  realism  is  injected  into 
their  activities  by  insisting  that  they 
observe  how  people  exercise  sales¬ 
manship.  The  grocery  man,  the 
laundry  man,  the  department  store 
clerk — all  are  salespeople.  How  do 
they  convince  the  consumer  that  he 
should  buy? 

•  The  activity  that  has  the  most 

JOHN  W.  ABERLE  The  problem  of  transfer  of  train-  transitional  value  is  the  debate.  Per- 

San  Jose  State  College  ing  constantly  confronts  the  teacher  mit  the  debate  committee  to  select 

San  Jose,  California  of  commercial  subjects.  Theoreti-  two  equally  matched  teams.  Ask  the 

cally,  the  teacher’s  job  is  to  prepare  students  to  choose  any  subject  that 

As  the  dynamic,  young,  sales-  students  for  the  business  of  life.  interests  them.  Give  each  side  care- 

minded  president  of  an  electric  cor-  In  effect  this  means  the  bringing  ful  coaching.  See  to  it  that  the  old 
poration  addressed  the  alumni  of  my  of  lifelike  situations  into  the  class-  stand-bys  of  attention,  interest,  de¬ 
university,  I  sensed  that  I  was  ob-  room.  The  more  lifelike  the  prob-  sire,  and  action,  are  intertwined 
serving  the  technique  of  the  prover-  lems,  activities,  and  purposes,  the  with  the  factual  material.  Then 
bial  salesman — “the  one  who  could  greater  the  transfer  from  them  to  turn  the  teams  loose.  The  rest  of  the 

sell  an  icebox  to  an  Eskimo.”  life  will  be.  students  can  be  judges. 

Here  was  the  type  of  salesmanship  ■  Purposes  of  Unit — A  week  or  two  When  the  final  curtain  is  drawn 
we  talk  about  in  class.  In  this  in-  of  studying  salesmanship  is  not  and  a  decision  has  been  reached,  ask 
stance  it  was  being  applied  to  a  going  to  make  salespeople  out  of  the  students  to  justify  their  conclu- 
public  address.  It  seemed  far  away  junior  -  business  -  training  students,  sions.  It  is  then  that  they  will  see 
from  such  inanimate  things  as  at-  Such  a  study  is  designed  merely  to  the  significance  of  applied  salesman- 
tention,  interest,  desire,  action.  But  give  them  an  awareness  of  the  skills  ship. 

they  were  there — as  the  means,  not  and  techniques  involved  in  the  field.  •  At  this  point,  too,  you  can  get 
the  end;  and  each  step  was  cleverly  To  achieve  the  purposes,  a  posi-  in  a  word  about  manners  and  their 
disguised.  How  would  it  be  possible  tive  activities  approach  that  drama-  relationship  to  salesmanship.  Many 
to  project  this  situation  into  the  tizes  salesmanship  should  be  used,  students  of  high  school  age  are  care- 
classroom?  In  this  unit,  the  emphasis  in  the  less  of  the  feelings  of  others. 


UNIT:  INTRODUCING  SALESMANSHIP 


Leading;  Questions 


Expressive  Activities 


Goal  1:  Understanding  Service  Nature  of  Business 

What  is  the  meaning  of  salesmanship?  Visit  from  sales  manager  discussing  sales- 
How  is  it  related  to  a  knowledge  of  the  manship  as  it  applies  to  products  sold. 


customer,  a  knowledge  of  oneself? 


Poster  showing  list  of  basic  principles. 
f}(movstration  of  the  right  and  wrong  way 
to  use  the  principles. 


Goal  II:  Recognizing  Place  of  Business  in  Community 


What  factors  enter  into  the  sales  presenta¬ 
tion?  How  might  they  vary  in  terms  of 
product  sold,  or  with  the  situation  in  which 
a  form  of  persuasion  is  used? 


Collection  of  magazine  ads  that  create  a 
mental  picture.  Debate  with  emphasis  on  use 
of  salesmanship  principles.  Contest.  Best 
sales  letter  in  which  salesmanship  principles 
are  used  to  persuade  a  customer  to  buy. 


Goal  III:  Understanding  Our  Interdependence 


How  might  advertising  aids,  durability, 
pro<luct  demonstration,  or  serv'ice  be  woven 
into  the  sales  presentation  as  selling  aids? 
Which  will  create  value  in  the  customer’s 
mind? 


Skit  demonstrating  a  mechanical  product 
to  a  skeptical  buyer.  Exercise  in  writing  a 
sales  talk  that  is  built  on  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  purchase  of  a  given  prod¬ 
uct.  Display  of  dealer  aids  given  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  hy  the  manufacturer. 


Goal  IV:  Understanding  the  Consumer’s  Position 


Is  salesmanship  based  on  pressure  and 
emotionalism,  or  may  it  be  logical  and 
factual  in  scope?  W'hat  information  should 
buyers  look  for?  How  may  this  information 
1h‘  of  value  to  the  buyer? 


Skit.  “Mr.  Salesman  Presents  His  Prod¬ 
uct.”  Project  checking  Consumer’s  Research 
rating  of  nationally  advertised  product  vs. 
statements  made  by  the  producing  company 
in  its  ads.  Talk  by  buyer  of  local  store — 
“Items  That  We  Want  the  Salesman  to  Talk 
About.” 


Goal  V;  Sharing  Explorations  in  Vocations 


In  what  vocation  is  salesmanship  u.sed? 
How  is  salesmanship  used  in  a  nonselling 
vocation?  Different  sales  jobs  or  the  point  of 
conversation  that  is  being  made. 


Want  ad  for  a  given  type  of  salesperson. 
Panel  on  using  the  principles  of  salesmanship 
in  getting  a  job.  Report  on  the  philosophy 
of  salesmanship.  Exchange  of  want  .ads  and 
written  application  for  the  jobs  described. 


Goal  VI:  Improving  Our  Personal  Skills 


W’hat  personal  skills  are  needed?  Do  we 
have  them?  Do  you  speak  clearly  and  evenly? 
Can  you  wriu?  a  good,  concise  rc'port?  Can 
you  ktH?p  simple  records?  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  advertising,  store  layout,  window 
dressing? 


Goal  VII:  Improving  Our 

Are  you  easy  to  get  along  with?  What 
personal  traits  are  needed?  Do  you  have 
them?  Do  you  like  to  meet  people?  Have 
you  been  a  leader  in  school,  in  club,  in 
Scouts?  Do  you  have  initiative  to  do  things 
on  your  own  without  being  prodded?  Are 
you  capable  of  being  your  own  boss? 


Interview  with  guidance  counselor  on 
requisites  for  selling.  Talk  by  personnel  man¬ 
ager  of  local  retail  store — “The  Retail  Sales¬ 
person  We  .^re  L(H)king  For.”  Display  of 
want  ads  that  set  forth  specific  requirements 
for  salespeople. 

Personal  Characteristics 

Check  list  in  form  of  requirements  for  the 
person  who  intends  to  practice  salesman¬ 
ship.  Rating.  Students  rate  themselves  ac¬ 
cording  to  check  list.  Poster  showing  points 
of  good  grooming. 


Activities  for  a  Q-SAGO  Unit 
about  Salesmansnip 
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•  The  activities  centering  around 
salesmanship,  as  it  applies  to  getting 
a  job,  give  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  represent  the  basic  principles  in 
still  another  manner. 

Instruct  the  students  to  exchange 
the  want  ads  they  have  prepared. 
Tell  them  to  make  use  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  salesmanship  in  applying  for 
the  positions.  Can  they  sell  them¬ 
selves  to  the  personnel  manager? 
Have  they  built  up  their  own  value? 

Dramatize  these  factors  further. 
Suppose  they  get  the  job:  What 
principles  of  salesmanship  are  in¬ 
volved  in  selling  themselves  to  their 
fellow  employees,  to  their  employ¬ 
ers? 

•  Cap  this  unit  by  passing  out  the 
personal  trait  check  list  that  has 
been  prepared  in  advance  by  one  of 
the  committees.  Give  the  students 


FLOYD  L.  CRANK 
Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Business  educators  and  general 
educators  are  generally  agreed  that 
the  relatively  neglected  area  of  ba¬ 
sic  business  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  every  high  school  student.^ 
The  agreement  has  not  led  to  action, 
however;  and  some  of  the  inactivity 
may  be  due  to  the  belief  of  some 
teachers  that  such  a  course,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  attracts  a  heavy  en¬ 
rollment  of  slow  learners,  is  difficult 
and  futile  to  teach. 

Basic  business  is  not  difficult  and 
is  not  futile  to  teach  —  not  even 
to  slow  learners.  The  teacher  need 
remember  but  one  thing:  Slow 
learners  —  whether  they  are  “slow” 
by  nature  or  sheer  boredom  —  re¬ 
spond  only  to  activity  situations. 
Given  things  to  do,  or,  even  better, 
encouraged  to  suggest  and  select 
pertinent  things  to  do,  the  slowest 
learners  respond  and  learn. 

^See  Gerald  Porter,  “What  Do  School  Ad- 
ministratora  Think  about  General  Business?” 
Husinetis  Education  World,  September,  1950, 
pp.  19  ff. 


a  chance  to  analyze  themselves  in 
terms  of  what  the  class  has  been 
talking  about. 

■  The  Unit  Outcomes — The  most 
genuine  contribution  of  this  unit  is 
not  one  that  lends  itself  to  imme¬ 
diate  appraisal.  It  can  be  detected 
most  easily  over  a  period  of  time 
and  will  be  best  expressed  in  the 
relationship  between  students.  Is 
there  a  tendency  to  respect  one 
another’s  feelings?  Are  those  who 
are  shy  drawn  into  the  group? 

If  the  instructor  desires  to  test  on 
a  factual  basis,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  material  readily  adapted 
to  testing.  While  this  material  is 
important,  the  intangible  factors 
cited  above  are  more  significant;  for 
they  will  shape  the  personalities  of 
young  people  today  and  adults  to¬ 
morrow. 


These  comments,  therefore,  are 
made  to  suggest  some  devices  and 
procedures  that  do  stimulate  slow 
learners.  The  teacher  who  tests  these 
devices  and  procedures  will  find  that 
they  stimulate  the  other  students, 
too. 

■  Sharing  in  Setting  up  Goals — 
Long-range  objectives  for  a  basic 
business  course  for  the  low  I.Q.  are 
indispensable.  These  objectives 
should  be  well  formulated  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing.’  Valuable  time, 
both  student’s  and  teacher’s,  is  wast¬ 
ed  when  no  definite  goal  other  than 
“doing  the  book”  is  set.  Having  pu¬ 
pils  participate  in  deciding  on  goals 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  know 
what  they  are  striving  for  and  makes 
them  feel  that  responsibility  for 
making  the  class  a  success  rests  with 
them. 

Objectives  in  basic  business  edu¬ 
cation  center  around  economic  com¬ 
petency  and  raising  the  level  of 
family  living.  They  should  include 
consideration  of  the  individual  and 
social  problems  involved. 

®BEW  KiipRests  the  fcoulH  Indiratpd  in  Mr. 
Aherle’s  Q-SAGO  contribution  on  paRc  8.’{. 


•  In  Effective  Choosing  of  Goods 
and  Services.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  consumer  com¬ 
petency  is  the  development  of  a 
technique  for  choosing  wisely.  A 
visit  to  any  retail  establishment  will 
amply  illustrate  the  compelling  ne¬ 
cessity  for  education  in  this  area. 
Boys  and  girls  are  frequently  torn 
between  needs  and  desires.  Radio 
and  television  advertisements,  com¬ 
bined  with  flagrant  and  eye-catch¬ 
ing  advertisements  in  newspapers 
and  on  billboards,  make  it  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  know  how  to  choose 
effectively.  The  need  for  enlighten¬ 
ment  is  evident. 

•  In  Efficient  Buying  of  Goods 
and  Services.  Educated  consumers 
will  know  when,  how  much,  and 
where  to  buy.  High  school  pupils 
should  know  something  of  seasonal 
products,  periodic  merchandise  sales, 
the  effect  of  quantity  on  buying,  and 
the  like,  in  order  to  effect  savings 
wherever  possible. 

Classes  in  basic-business  educa¬ 
tion  can  contribute  substantially  to 
a  better  standard  of  living  by  pre¬ 
paring  boys  and  girls  to  choose  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  know  when  to  buy  fof  econ¬ 
omy,  to  know  in  what  quantity  goods 
should  be  purchased,  and  to  know 
the  relationship  between  quality  and 
price. 

•  In  Effective  Use  of  Goods  and 
Services.  The  effective  use  of  goods 
and  services  involves  concepts  that 
are  fundamental  in  our  society.  High 
school  pupils  need  to  understand  the 
desirability  of  practicing  conserva¬ 
tion,  to  see  the  wisdom  of  building 
beneficial  habits,  and  to  gain  an 
appreciation  of  the  ways  in  which 
service  agencies  help  our  society. 

Specific  objectives,  stated  in  terms 
of  pupil  needs,  should  be  set  up 
anew  for  each  unit  or  division  of 
study.  The  entire  class  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  help  define  and  then 
achieve  these  immediate  objectives. 
Upon  the  completion  of  each  unit, 
the  results  can  then  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  what  students  hoped  to 
achieve. 

■  Determining  Needs  of  the  Stu¬ 
dents — Pupil  needs  are  the  basis  for 
all  class  activities.  These  needs  must 
be  determined  in  the  classroom  with 
the  co-operation  and  assistance  of 
the  pupils  themselves. 

•  To  determine  needs,  as  much 
information  as  possible  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  student  about  him¬ 
self  and  his  interests.  Personal  in¬ 
formation  sheets  are  valuable  for 
interest  stimulation,  guidance  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  discussion  potentials. 
Data  sheets  should  include  some 
background  knowledge  of  students’ 
health,  home  situations,  personal-so- 


ActivitV  Emohasis  some  of  the  students  in  your  basic-business  class 

'  *  "‘slow  learners,”  either  because  of  low  interest  or  low 

academic  aptitude?  If  your  answer  is  “yes,”  you’ll  be  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  comments  of  the  author,  who  expresses  his  belief  that 
the  key  to  the  situation  is  activities — “things  to  do” — rather  than  reci¬ 
tation. 


Some  Suggestions  for  Teaching  Basic 
Business  to  Slow  Learners'^ 
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cial  relations,  work  experiences, 
personal-business  activities,  and  rec¬ 
reational  activities.  Personalization 
is  the  keynote  to  basic-business 
learning. 

An  early  opportunity  should  be 
provided  for  the  teacher’s  becoming 
acquainted  with  members  of  the 
class  and  for  members  of  the  class 
to  form  friendships  with  each  other. 
One  way  to  do  this  is  to  divide  a 
class  into  several  groups  for  short 
discussion  periods  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Division  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  some  common  interest  or 
activity.  A  teacher,  after  visiting 
each  group  briefly,  will  feel  the  be¬ 
ginning  surges  of  pupils’  confidence. 
The  way  is  paved,  then,  for  later 
individual  conferences. 

•  Pupil  -  centered  assignments 
present  a  problem  at  first.  One  way 
of  solving  this  is  to  let  the  students, 
during  the  first  few  days,  get  an 
overview  of  the  text.’’  All  pupils  like 
to  browse,  and  the  easy  assignment 
will  delight  them.  An  activity  to  be 
included  in  the  overviewing  is  a  brief 
written  summary  of  something  in 
the  text  that  appeals  to  them.  The 
writing  assignment  can  be  made 
during  the  first  or  second  day  and 
will  provide  material  for  class  dis¬ 
cussion  a  few  days  later. 

•  After  members  of  the  class  have 
selected  topics  that  interest  them, 
the  topics  are  placed  on  the  board, 
and  the  class  votes  on  the  ones  that 
have  the  greatest  appeal.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  establishes  the  pattern  for 
subsequent  activities.  After  needs 
have  been  determined,  activity  as¬ 
signments  for  following  days  or 
weeks  can  be  made. 

i  Meeting  the  Needs  of  Students — 
Admittedly,  problems  are  encoun¬ 
tered  in  teaching  the  low  I.Q.  A 
great  many  students,  if  they  lack 
interest,  become  serious  discipline 
cases.  Pupil  -  centered  activities, 
however,  will  eliminate  many,  if 
not  all,  of  these  problems. 

We  know  that  below-average  pu¬ 
pils  cannot  learn  as  much  subject 
matter  content  as  teachers  would 
like.  However,  consider  whether  it 
is  more  beneficial  to  them,  to  our 
American  educational  institutions, 
and  to  the  society  in  which  they 
live  for  them  to  remain  problem 
cases,  gaining  efficiency  in  nothing 
but  loafing  and  misbehaving;  or 
whether  it  is  more  beneficial  to  have 
them  participate  in  activities  of  in¬ 
terest  to  them,  thereby  gaining  con¬ 
cepts  and  attitudes  which  will  be 
of  permanent  value.  High  school  stu¬ 
dents,  regardless  of  their  particular 

*See  William  Selden,  “The  Overview  Ap- 

e!h  in  Teachiut;  the  First  Junior  Business 
ns.”  huHxnesH  Education  World,  June, 
1950,  pp.  522  flf. 


New  Business  in 
Business  Law 


•  I.  DAVID  SATLOW  I 


FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  LAWS  and  the  Knight  of  the  Road. 
For  a  long  time,  the  law  has  held  that  each  person,  regardless  of  his 
financial  status,  has  the  right  to  use  public  roads.  This  applied  to  pe*, 
destrians,  to  riders  on  horseback,  and  to  drivers  of  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
With  the  advent  of  motor-driven  vehicles,  rules  requiring  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  auto  ownership,  licensing  of  drivers,  limiting  of  driving  speeds, 
and  confining  of  drivers  to  the  right  side  of  the  road  came  into  being. 
Increased  congestion  in  urban  centers  ushered  in  further  restrictions 
in  the  form  of  one-way  streets. 

All  of  these  developments  were  infringements  on  personal  liberty: 
John  Brown  could  no  longer  drive  where  he  wished  and  at  the  rate  he 
pleased,  because  such  action  was  counter  to  the  public  welfare.  In  fact, 
our  hypothetical  Mr.  Brown’s  cross-country  auto  trip  would  prove  very 
costly  if  he  failed  to  show  a  close  correlation  between  his  (or,  more  ac¬ 
curately,  the  police  officer’s)  speedometer  and  the  varying  speed  limits 
among — and  within — the  various  states  passed  by  him.  If  Mr.  Brown 
persisted  in  being  a  rugged  individualist,  he  would  find  himself  de¬ 
prived  of  his  driving  license  and  jailed. 

Despite  this  radical  departure  from  the  long-cherished  American  tra¬ 
dition  of  individual  freedom,  auto  accidents  have  been  on  the  increase  to 
an  alarming  degree.  As  a  result,  further  limitations  on  individual  liberty 
have  come  into  being  in  the  form  of  Financial  Responsibility  Laws.  Such 
laws  are  in  effect  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union.  The  states  of 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  Texas,  and  the  territory  of  Alaska  are  the  only  jurisdictions 
that  have  not  adopted  such  laws;  all  others  have  enacted  some  form  of 
financial  responsibility  law. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  requires  ALL  car  owners  to 
carry  liability  insurance.  Its  neighboring  state  of  Connecticut  is  more 
lenient,  requiring  evidence  of  financial  responsibility  (not  necessarily  in 
the  form  of  liability  and  property  damage  policies)  on  the  part  of  own¬ 
ers  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  and  of  owners  of  any  age  who  permit 
young  people  under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  drive  their  cars. 


NEW  YORK  STATE’S  LAW  on  this  subject  is  typical  of  those  operative 
in  about  half  the  states.  In  brief,  the  law  provides  that  a  motorist  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  resulting  in  property  damage  over  $50,  or  in 
death  or  bodily  injuries  of  any  amount,  must  provide  security  to  cover 
damages  for  the  accident.  The  amount  of  the  security  is  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  may  consist  of: 
(a)  insurance  up  to  $5000  for  property  damage  and  $5000  to  $10,000  for 
bodily  injury;  (b)  $15,000  in  cash  or  securities;  or  (c)  the  filing  of  a 
personal  or  corporate  bond  guaranteeing  payment  in  the  same  amount. 

It  should  be  noted  that  BEFORE  the  occurrence  of  an  accident,  no 
proof  of  financial  responsibility  need  be  furnished  by  a  driver.  However, 
AFTER  being  involved  in  the  accident  the  motorist  is  required  to  furnish 
such  proof  for  both  the  past  accident  and  for  possible  future  accidents. 

If  the  motorist  is  unable  to  prove  such  financial  responsibility  for  the 
current  and  possible  future  accidents,  his  operator’s  license  and  auto¬ 
mobile  registration  plates  are  suspended.  The  car  may  not  be  sold  or  regis¬ 
tered  in  another  person's  name  until  the  operator  of  the  car  complies 
with  the  law.  The  law  applies  with  equal  force  to  both  resident  and 
nonresident  owners  and  to  both  operators  involved  in  the  accident,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  they  were  at  fault.  Even  a  discharge  in 
bankruptcy  does  not  discharge  such  individuals! 
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I.  Q.  and  their  pace  of  learning,  must 
become  competent  citizens. 

Organization  of  material  for  a 
class  also  constitutes  a  problem. 
Certainly,  materials  enough  are 
available.  The  textbook  should  be 
selected  on  basis  of  meeting  present- 
day  needs  of  the  student;  attractive¬ 
ness  of  material;  pupil  stimulation 
provided;  suitability  of  language 
used;  and  adequacy  of  illustrations, 
maps,  sketches,  tables,  and  charts. 
Any  difficulty  encountered  will  be 
in  the  selection,  organization,  and 
use  of  the  supplementary  materials 
that  can  be  had.  Through  good 
preparation,  however,  a  good  deal 
less  work  is  required  in  teaching. 
The  materials  used  must  be  de¬ 
termined  largely  by  the  type  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  class,  but  good  organi¬ 
zation  is  a  prerequisite  to  success  in 
any  class. 

■  Using  Activities — Basic-business 
classes  adapted  to  pupil  needs  are 
necessarily  activity  classes.  All  stu¬ 
dents  profit  from  well-planned  ac¬ 
tivities,  which,  in  turn,  are  basic  to 
sustained  interest.  Various  ways  of 
participating  in  classroom  proced¬ 
ures  must,  therefore,  be  provided. 

•  Reading  activities  might  include 
selections  from  popular  boys’  and 
girls’  magazines;  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings;  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
materials;  and  advertisements  on 
automobiles,  sporting  goods,  and 
cosmetics. 

•  Writing  Activities.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  will  want  to  write  for  supple¬ 
mentary  materials,  make  posters, 
draw  maps,  make  charts,  print  signs, 
or  even  write  illustrated  “How  to 
Buy”  compositions. 

•  Speaking  activities  include 
talks  on  summer  vacations  and  trips, 
reports  on  talks  with  interesting 
people  in  the  community,  skits  or 
other  dramatizations  of  fathers’  and 
mothers’  work,  committee  reports, 
and  summaries  of  radio  or  television 
programs. 

•  Visual  Aid  Activities.  Films, 
film  strips,  and  bulletin  board  and 
blackboard  displays  are  beneficial. 
The  recording  of  radio  commercials 
or  radio  programs  provides  useful 
listening  devices. 

•  Thinking  activities  should  take 
the  form  of  problem  solutions,  such 
as  how  to  buy  gasoline,  athletic 
equipment,  cosmetics,  or  other  items 
of  immediate  concern. 

•  Collection  Activities.  Many  ar¬ 
ticles  are  available  for  collection. 
Some  examples:  pupils  may  collect 
advertisements,  different  sizes  of 
cans,  various  labels  for  grading  and 
certification. 

•  Investigating  activities  include 
finding  retail  prices  on  refrigerators. 


Floyd  L.  Cranic  .  .  .  recommends  activities 


television  sets,  or  items  on  the  fam¬ 
ily  shopping  list. 

•  Evaluation  Activities.  Evalua¬ 
tion  of  learning  can  be  made  at  the 
end  of  each  week  by  taking  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  activities  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  A  good  teacher  will 
try  to  use  at  least  one  of  each  of 
these  groups  of  activities  each  week, 
and  sometimes  it  will  be  profitable 
to  use  them  even  more  frequently. 
■  Using  Committees  —  Basic-busi¬ 
ness  classes  lend  themselves  admi¬ 
rably  to  committee  work.*  The  size 
of  a  committee  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  topics  available;  but,  in 
the  low  I.Q.  group,  the  number  in 
each  committee  probably  should  not 
exceed  six  members.  All  work  on 
subject  materials  must  be  done  by 
committee  members,  guided  by  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  teacher. 

•  Committee  work  can  be  started 
by  making  a  brief  explanation  of 
each  area  of  investigation,  letting 
the  pupils  choose  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  interested.  An  explanation 


its  my  sweethearf.  He  wants  to  know 
t  I’m  getting  off  early  this  afternoon!’’ 


sheet  helps  in  directing  committees’ 
own  planning.  This  sheet  should  in¬ 
clude  the  method  of  choosing  a  lead¬ 
er,  an  outline  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  methods  of  conducting  group 
work.  ' 

•  Committee  reports  may  be  in  j 

the  form  of  dramatizations,  radio  ! 
programs  with  commercials,  or  even  j 
student  teaching.’’  i 

Two  things  should  be  required 
from  each  committee:  an  individual 
report  written  (or  a  collection  of 
materials  made)  by  each  student 
and  an  oral  report  made  by  the  en¬ 
tire  group. 

■  More  Suggestions — A  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  friendliness  is  essential  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  each  student 
in  the  class.  Teachers  who  squelch  ■ 
student  enthusiasm  with  condescen¬ 
sion  usually  find  little  enthusiasm 
another  day. 

•  Class  discussions  with  the  low- 
ability  group  should  be  kept  to  a 
relatively  simple  level.  Technical 
terms  and  abstractions  should  be 
used  infrequently.  Classroom  lectur¬ 
ing  and  demonstration  periods 
should  be  at  well-spaced  intervals 
and  limited  to  ten  minutes  of  class 
time. 

•  Interest  in  a  project  can  be 
stimulated  through  student  evalua¬ 
tion.  Criteria  for  evaluation  should 
be  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  a  unit; 
for,  after  completion  of  the  study, 
students  can  then  evaluate  their 
own  work  and  the  work  of  others 
in  the  class.  Even  the  low-ability 
student  likes  to  evaluate  his  work! 

■  Accepting  the  Challenge — Stimu¬ 
lating  pupil  interest  is  often  con¬ 
sidered  the  toughest  problem  in 
teaching.  The  method  in  which  a 
class  is  handled  and  the  way  its  in¬ 
terest  is  aroused  are  indicative  of 
the  teacher’s  ability  to  teach. 

Consider  the  apathy  that  will  pre¬ 
vail  throughout  the  year  if  the  class 
is  not  stimulated  to  active  partici¬ 
pation.  In  contrast,  consider  the  joy 
of  accomplishment  when  each  stu¬ 
dent  participates  in  the  class  dis¬ 
cussions  and  projects.  Both  the 
teacher  and  the  students  will  be 
thankful  that  something  worth  while 
has  been  achieved. 

Effective  teaching  of  basic  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  low  I.Q.  necessitates  a 
decided  change  of  viewpoint.  No 
longer  should  we  disdainfully  con¬ 
sider  our  classes  as  “dumping 
grounds,”  but  rather  view  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  a  challenge  for  productive 
and  inspirational  classroom  teaching. 

Uny  “IIow  StU(l«*ntH  Work 

on  f’oiiiinlttooH,”  auxincHH  Edavation  World, 
Kobruury,  1950,  pp.  291  ff. 

sS»*o  till*  “ArtivitloH”  publinhod  in  HEW’s 
inontbly  Q-SAGO  urtlclo. 
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How  Can  I  Help  My  Students  Raise  the  Funds  They  Need? 
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"Many  demands  are  made  on  my  students  for  funds  to  pay  for  magazine 
subscriptions,  fountain  pens,  awards  certificates,  participation  in  contests, 
and  other  activities,  all  of  which  concern  the  training  program.  How  can  I 
help  students  raise  funds  so  that  the  cost  of  these  worthy  training  activities  is 
reduced  for  the  individual  pupil?  Should  I  have  a  business  club  with  dues,  so 
that  the  dues  could  cover  expenses?  Should  I  conduct  selling  campaigns? 
Should  I  ask  the  board  of  education  to  pay  for  our  Gregg  Writer  (now 
Today's  Secretary)  subscriptions?  I  should  certainly  appreciate  your  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  to  meet  the  question  of  student  expenses." 


I  From  Whitewater,  Wisconsin — 

This  is  a  welcome  subject  to  me,  be¬ 
cause  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me, 
see  why  some  departments  in  high 
school  should  have  money  to  spend 
while  others  seem  to  go  begging. 

Perhaps  one  or  more  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  might  be  helpful  to 
teachers  in  securing  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  activities  that  belong 
in  a  well-planned  commercial  pro¬ 
gram: 

•  Have  the  board  of  education  set 
aside  a  reasonable  sum  each  year 
for  the  use  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  not  asking  too  much 
when  one  considers  the  sums  that 
go  into  the  band,  athletics,  and  other 
programs. 

•  Assign  to  the  department  the 
profit  from  a  coke-vending  machine 
or  a  candy-vending  machine  at 
school. 

•  Have  the  teachers  requisition 
the  magazines  needed,  and  have 
them  paid  for  by  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

•  Hold  special  sales,  like  candy 
sales  and  “white  elephant”  sales. 

•  Get  the  franchise  for  selling 
popcorn,  candies,  hot  dogs,  soda 
drinks,  and  so  on,  at  athletic  events 
or  other  school  functions. 

•  Sponsor  an  old-fashioned  box 
I  social,  with  evening  entertainment 

and  food. 

j  •  Sponsor,  or  at  least  participate 
K  in,  a  carnival.  Have  a  profit-making 
booth  at  the  carnival. 

•  Conduct  campaigns  to  sell  mag- 
azines,  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 

i;  stationery,  greeting  cards,  name 
!  cards,  name-and-address  labels,  etc. 

•  Sponsor  movies,  matinee 
I  dances,  or  other  entertainment. 

•  Conduct  rummage  sales. 

•  Sponsor  card  parties,  bake  sales, 
“silver  teas,”  etc. 

•  Sell  souvenirs  for  special  oc¬ 
casions  —  miniature  footballs  and 
school  colors  at  athletic  events,  for 


example,  and  miniature  school  ban¬ 
ners  at  reunions. 

•  Publish  a  school  paper,  with  ads 
from  the  community,  to  assure  a 
steady  income  for  the  department. 

There  are  so  many  calls  for  extra 
money  nowadays  that  I  feel  it  is 
not  fair  to  add  an  extra  burden  on 
the  students  by  upping  their  dues  in 
any  organization.  Besides,  if  the 
students  have  the  pleasure  of  earn¬ 
ing  some  of  the  money  themselves, 
then  the  certificates  and  pins  and 
subscriptions  and  pens  mean  more 
to  them. 

May  I  ask  a  question?  How  clever 
are  we  business  teachers  in  selling 
our  department  to  the  rest  of  the 
school  and  the  community?  Do  you 
have  convocations  given  over  to 
your  department?  Do  you  give  one- 
act  plays?  Do  you  have  an  Honors 
Day  for  your  students,  so  that 
everyone  can  applaud — and  envy — ■ 
the  students  who  are  presented  pub¬ 
licly  with  their  badges,  certificates, 
pins,  etc.?  Do  you  make  certain  that 
the  town  newspaper  gets  the  names 
of  the  students  who  win  prizes  and 
honors? 


Shorthand  Seminar 

“It  would  be  a  good  idea,”  BEW 
thought,  “to  find  out  what  com¬ 
petent  teachers  do  about  their 
shorthand  problems.” 

Digging  into  its  files,  BEW  found 
that  the  problem  of  financing  busi¬ 
ness-student  actvities  was  a  big 
one.  So  BEW  relayed  the  problem 
to  several  teachers  known  to  have 
solved  it  because  their  students 
win  so  many  shorthand  certificates 
and  honors.  BEW  presents  here, 
without  editorial  comment,  an¬ 
swers  received. 

If  you  would  care  to  comment 
on  these  answers,  or  offer  your 
own  answers,  or  ask  other  ques¬ 
tions,  write  BEW,  Dep’t  WL— to¬ 
day. 


I’m  all  for  selling  our  department 
to  the  school,  the  students,  the  par¬ 
ents,  and  the  community.  The  only 
school  in  which  the  problem  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  for  business-student  ac¬ 
tivities  is  severe  is  the  school  in 
which  the  business  teachers  haven’t 
been  A-1  salesmen.  Do  you  agree? 
— Marie  S.  Benson,  State  Teachers 
College,  Whitewater. 

■  From  Memphis — It  was  your  pro¬ 
gram  of  professional  and  student 
aids  that  started  me  teaching  Gregg 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  So 
essential  do  I  consider  this  program 
that  I  feel  no  need  to  apologize  for 
the  small — and  it  really  is  small — 
amount  that  must  be  added  to  our 
students’  book  bills  for  its  inclusion. 
Parents  and  students  have  co-oper¬ 
ated  almost  100  per  cent.  Not  only 
that;  comments  have  come  from  par¬ 
ents  who  regretted  that  their  own 
training  had  lacked  so  great  an  in¬ 
centive. 

•  Applied  Salesmanship.  My 
practice  is  to  “sell”  the  Gregg  Writer 
[now  Today’s  Secretary]  and  a 
fountain  pen  the  very  first  day  of 
school.  I  recommend  an  inexpensive 
pen;  but  if  the  student  has  a  pen 
suitable  for  writing  shorthand,  he 
is  not  required  to  buy  a  new  one. 
Few  parents  object  to  this  addition 
to  the  book  bill  in  September. 

•  Stand  Firm.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  I  would  favor  plans  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  essential  pro¬ 
gram.  I  do  encourage  students  to 
earn  the  money  for  their  magazine 
subscription  and  pen  or  to  save  it 
from  their  allowance.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  appreciate  the  mag¬ 
azine  more  and  develop  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  self-reliance  in 
helping  to  provide  for  their  own 
needs. 

Once  underway,  of  course,  the 
program  sells  itself.  Students  who 
have  hitherto  felt  no  great  thrill  of 
achievement  are  sometimes  the  cen- 
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October  Bookkeeping 
Awards  Contest 

MILTON  BRIGGS 
Senior  High  School 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 


THIS  MONTH’S  CONTEST.  The  problem  selected  for  the  October  Awards 
Contest  is  a  payroll  problem.  It  is  a  typical  business  problem,  and  it 
calls  for  careful  mathematics,  penmanship,  and  ruling. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  month’s  problem  illustrates  one  of  the  unique 
values  of  BEW’s  bookkeeping-awards  program:  It  helps  the  bookkeeping 
teacher  get  across  to  students  the  IMPORTANCE  of  arithmetic,  penman¬ 
ship,  use  of  ink,  careful  formation  of  numerals,  etc.  Students  who  may 
yawn  when  a  teacher  pleads  for  better  workmanship  snap  to  attention 
and  really  TRY  for  better  workmanship  when  they  feel  their  efforts  will 
be  rewarded  by  the  recognition  that  BEW  certificates,  pins,  and  honors 
afford. 

•  •  • 


USING  THE  PROBLEM.  The  new  BEW  bookkeeping-awards  program 
has  two  aspects.  First,  BEW  provides  a  special  prize  for  the  best  paper 
prepared  by  your  group,  if  you  have  15  or  more  students  eligible;  this 
means  that  each  month’s  problem  sets  the  stage  for  a  contest  among  your 
own  students. 

Secondly,  BEW  provides  two  full  sets  of  awards — certificate  awards 
and  pin  awards — on  the  junior,  senior,  and  superior  levels.  The  first  time 
a  student  satisfactorily  solves  the  monthly  problem,  he  is  eligible  for  a 
junior  certificate  or  pin;  when  he  solves  a  second  problem,  he  becomes 
eligible  for  the  senior  award;  and  the  third  time,  the  superior  award. 
The  problems — one  is  provided  in  BEW  each  month — gradually  become 
more  difficult;  so  students  should  be  urged  to  qualify  for  the  junior  award 
as  soon  as  possible. 

This  program  will  do  for  bookkeeping  classes  what  the  shorthand 
awards  do  for  shorthand  classes — build  a  fever  of  effort,  bring  new  ex¬ 
citement  to  the  classroom,  put  new  significance  in  the  subject,  and  justify 
publicity  and  recognition  for  students,  teachers,  and  schools. 

•  •  • 


HOW  TO  PROCEED.  The  “mechanics”  of  participating  in  the  BEW  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  simplified  to  the  following  five  steps. 

1.  Have  the  students  work  the  business  problem  in  this  month’s  con¬ 
test,  given  below.  You  can  dictate  the  problem;  or  write  it  on  the  black¬ 
board;  or  (because  so  many  teachers  have  suggested  this  service)  sub¬ 
scribe  for  reprints  of  each  month’s  problem.  For  $1.60,  ten  copies  of  each 
of  the  nine  monthly  problems  will  be  sent  to  you;  you  can  get  additional 
copies  for  15  cents  per  subscription. 

2.  After  the  students  have  solved  the  problem,  select  for  awards  the 
solutions  that  meet  acceptable  business  standards  of  neatness,  legibility, 

(Continued  on  page  89) 
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ter  of  envious  glances  as  they  readj 
their  magazine  during  a  study; 
period. 

After  a  basketball  tournament, 
one  of  our  stalwarts  commented, 
“I  asked  those  fellows  (opponents) 
where  they  placed  in  the  O.G.A 
contest — and  they  didn’t  know  what 
I  was  talking  about!  They  don’t 
even  take  The  Gregg  Writer,  im. 
agine!” 

•  First-Day  Technique.  At  the 
risk  of  telling  what  teachers  already 
know,  let  me  give  you  a  sample  of 
my  first-day  “selling”  technique.  I 
tell  my  classes: 

You  have  your  book  bills,  and  they 
are  pretty  big.  But  the  books  you  are 
buying  you  will  always  want  to  keep, 
(Doubtful  looks.)  Yes,  you  will  need 
your  books  as  a  part  of  your  equip¬ 
ment.  You  won’t  want  to  sell  them  at 
the  end  of  the  year  as  you  do  some  of 
your  other  books. 

The  bill  may  be  a  strain  on  the 
family  pocketbook,  particularly  since 
most  of  you  have  brothers  or  sisters 
in  school.  But  your  parents  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
are  equipping  you  with  a  means  of 
earning  your  own  way  as  long  as  you 
live. 

In  addition  to  the  books  you  already 
have,  there  are  two  additional  tools  i 
you  will  need.  One  is  this  magazine  i 
(I  hold  up  a  copy).  You  have  seen  the' 
gold  pins  and  certificates  that  the 
seniors  won  last  year,  and  of  course 
you  saw  their  photographs  in  the  June 
number.  Well,  the  tests  they  took  to 
get  those  awards  are  published  in 
this  magazine;  so  it’s  a  real  neces¬ 
sity.  Moreover,  those  of  you  who  in-f 
sist  on  studying  during  vacation 
(laughter)  or  who  wish  to  keep  on 
speaking  terms  with  shorthand  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  (nods)  may  do  so 
painlessly  with  the  copies  you  will 
have  saved,  for  this  magazine  is  full 
of  stories  written  in  shorthand,  too.... 

, 

Most  of  our  students  are  obliging 
about  smiling  at  our  poor  jokes,  but 
they  are  equally  obliging  about  get¬ 
ting  the  money  that,  at  so  low  a  cost,! 
enriches  their  training  so  much.— | 
Sister  Clare,  Siena  College,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee. 

■  From  Los  Angeles — We  have 
found  that  one  successful  method 
of  insuring  students’  subscriptions  to 
the  business-education  magazines  is 
for  the  school  to  adopt  the  material 
as  basic-text  material,  just  like  a 
book,  and  then  to  include  the  publi¬ 
cations  on  the  students’  required 
textbook  list. 

This  plan  is  fully  successful  in  our 
school  (  Woodbury  College].  On  en¬ 
trance,  each  secretarial  major  is  re¬ 
quired  to  subscribe  to  The  Gregg 
Writer  as  though  it  were  a  standard 
textbook.  The  cost  of  this  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  figured  in  with  his  other  basic 
texts.  At  the  completion  of  this  first 
year,  the  renewal  is  handled  as  a 
regular  assignment  and  the  cost  is 
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allotted  to  his  second-year  text  ma¬ 
terial. 

In  a  private  college,  fees  for  cer¬ 
tificates  and  contests  are  provided 
as  a  part  of  the  over-all  college  cost. 
Here,  again,  at  Woodbury  College 
the  students  are  required  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  regular  monthly  contests 
and  in  the  yearly  contest,  but  the 
contest  fees  are  paid  out  of  a  fund 
set  up  for  that  purpose. 

•  Oiir  husiness-cluh  dues  provide 
money  for  supplementary  expenses, 
particularly  for  the  addition  of  texts 
and  reference  works  for  library  use. 
Candy  sales,  the  sponsoring  of  dem¬ 
onstrations,  conducting  cultural  ac¬ 
tivities  (such  as  concerts,  recitals, 
plays),  and  holding  social  activities 
(dances,  picnics,  etc.),  we  have 
found,  can  easily  be  arranged  with 
reasonable  admission  fees.  Profits 
from  these  activities  make  up  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  supplemen¬ 
tary  materials  that  are  used  by  all 
students. 

•  Personal  items,  such  as  fountain 
pens,  must  be  purchased  by  the  in¬ 
dividual.  The  only  way  a  general 
fund  can  contribute  personal  items 
is  when  the  items  serve  as  prizes 
for  contest  participation. 

•  The  incentives  of  contests,  cer¬ 
tificates,  pens,  and  prize  awards  do 
appeal  to  students;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  We  figure  the  expense  for 
subscriptions  and  contest  participa¬ 
tion  as  a  necessary  college  expense, 
and  we  estimate  it  as  we  do  texts 
for  accounting,  psychology,  and 
other  important  subjects.  However, 
the  student  cannot  be  expected  to 
stand  the  entire  expense  himself. 
He  must  often  be  supported  by  a 
fund  established  for  the  school  or 
college  from  which  contest  fees  and 
expenses  of  an  all-college  nature  can 
be  drawn. — Mabel  C.  Morton,  Wood¬ 
bury  College,  Los  Angeles. 

i  From  Douglas,  Wyoming — The  en¬ 
rollment  in  our  school  is  about  200, 
so  the  advanced  stenography  class 
numbers  about  15.  One  year,  I  asked 
each  student  to  bring  his  dime  when¬ 
ever  he  had  earned  an  award;  but 
this  required  several  reminders,  a 
delay  in  sending  papers,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  delay  in  receiving  awards. 

Now  each  student  is  asked  to  pay 
for  his  own  magazine  subscription, 
and  I  have  made  arrangements  for 
the  office  to  pay  our  awards  fees, 
as  a  token  payment  to  the  students 
for  the  stenographic  jobs  that  they 
do  as  “extras”  for  the  school  and  the 
community. 

This  has  eliminated  the  delays 
and  created  a  better  attitude  toward 
I  doing  these  extra  jobs. — Geraldine 
Coe,  Converse  County  High  School, 
Douglas,  Wyoming. 


Teacher's  Key  to  the  October  Bookkeeping  Problem 


No. 

Er.ployee 

No. 

Exenp. 

Social 

Security 

Number 

Gro 

Pa 

DEDUCTIOfB*  1 

Total 

Deduc¬ 

tions 

Net 

Pay 

53 

y 

OASI  1 
Tax  1 

In¬ 

come 

Tax 

Vaca¬ 

tion 

Club 

1 

Allen,  Ralph 

2 

015-01-9134 

1 

m 

H 

1 

1 

HI 

42 

2 

Gleason,  Helen 

B 

051-14-3141 

38 

g 

1 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

33 

62 

3 

Klein,  Roger 

3 

081-21-6789 

75 

00 

fl 

13 

5 

50 

50 

7 

13 

67 

a 

4 

Lawrence,  Dianne 

2 

011-01-9340 

45 

75 

1 

69 

3 

00 

75 

4 

44 

41 

31 

5 

YOUR  NAME 

B 

067-18-1317 

35 

50 

1 

53 

3 

40 

25 

4 

18 

31 

32 

TOTALS 

249 

i 

E 

20 

iQl 

1^^ 

26 

21 

223 

54 

*Notes:  "No.  Exemp."  means  number  of  exemptions  (self,  or  self  plus  dependents)  for 
Federal  income-tax  purposes.  "OASI"  means  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance  tax  (1 1/2 
per  cent  of  the  employee's  gross  earnings  to  help  pay  for  old-age  pensions).  "Income 
Tax"  refers  to  the  Federal  income-tax  deduction,  withheld  from  pay  by  the  employer  to 
be  paid  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  employee.  "Vacation  Club" 
refers  to  the  employee's  savings  for  his  vacation  fund. 


and  accuracy.  Added  values  result  if  you  have  a  panel  of  students  act 
as  judges  of  the  papers’  merits.  The  teacher’s  key  to  the  problem  is  pro¬ 
vided  above. 

3.  Prepare  for  sending  to  BEW  a  typewritten  list  of  the  names  of  the 
students  who  qualify  for  awards,  and  indicate  beside  each  name  (a) 
whether  the  student  is  to  receive  the  junior,  senior,  or  superior  award, 
and  (b)  whether  application  is  made  for  a  certificate  (fee:  10  cents)  or 
for  the  pin  (fee:  50  cents)  or  for  both  (fee:  60  cents).  Note  that  the 
awards  can  be  earned  only  in  sequence,  but  that  they  need  not  be  earned 
in  successive  months. 

4.  If  you  have  15  or  more  students  eligible  for  awards  on  the  problem, 
the  student  who  prepares  the  BEST  paper  is  eligible  for  BEW’s  free  club 
prize — the  membership  pin  for  which  he  is  eligible — for  winning  your 
club’s  contest.  Each  month’s  problem,  therefore,  provides  you  with  the 
basis  for  a  contest  among  your  own  students.  Attach  the  winner’s  paper 
to  the  list  of  names;  if,  upon  examination,  the  paper  does  not  qualify,  the 
teacher  will  be  notified. 

5.  Send  the  list  of  names  (be  sure  your  name  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  school  is  indicated),  the  BEST  paper  only,  and  the  fees  for  the 
certificates  and  pins  to  the  Awards  Department,  Business  Education 
World,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City  18.  The  deadline  for  mailing 
solutions  of  the  October  bookkeeping  problem  is  midnight,  November 
10,  1950. 

•  •  • 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  PROBLEM.  The  following  directions  should  be 
read  to  the  students:  “Assume  that  you  are  employed  as  bookkeeper  in 
the  office  of  the  True-Vue  Television  Company.  You  are  asked  to  prepare 
the  office  payroll  for  the  week  ending  September  9,  1950.  Use  your  own 
name  as  employee  No.  5  on  the  payroll. 

“On  plain  white  or  composition  paper,  copy  the  information  shown  in 
the  problem.  Use  pen  and  ink.  Fill  in  all  blank  spaces  with  the  proper 
figures.  Note  that  there  are  16  spaces  to  be  filled,  including  the  totals  for 
the  six  columns.  Do  not  use  any  dollar  signs  or  decimal  points,  because 
the  double  and  single  rulings  take  the  place  of  these  marks.  Be  sure 
your  penmanship  is  legible,  your  figures  clear  and  uniform  in  size,  your 
additions  and  subtractions  correct,  and  your  rulings  neat  and  accurate. 

“The  purpose  of  this  problem  is  to  see  how  well  you  can  prepare  this 
payroll.  This  is  a  contest.  If  your  work  is  correct  and  as  neat  as  your 
employer  would  demand,  Business  Education  World  will  award  you  a 
certificate  or  pin  that  you  will  be  proud  to  show  your  parents,  friends, 
and  prospective  employers.  If  15  or  more  of  you  prepare  satisfactory 
solutions,  the  student  who  prepares,  the  best  paper  will  win  a  special 
prize,  too.” 

•  •  • 

THE  TEACHER’S  KEY.  Given  at  the  top  of  this  column  is  the  correct 
key  for  the  teacher’s  use  in  screening  the  papers  and  for  future  use  of 
this  problem  as  a  learning  exercise.  Teachers  may  use  their  own  dis¬ 
cretion  as  to  when  and  whether  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  various 
deductions.  Teachers  may  also  use  their  discretion  about  authorizing 
students  to  type  their  solutions  instead  of  writing  them  in  longhand. 
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PRIMARY  DUTIES  OF  A  CLERK-TYPIST 

RELATED  DUTiES 

J  Work  Hours 

^  Work  Hours 

!.  Typing  forms  ,  cords,  and  checks. 

1.  Keeping  records, 

2.  Typing  from  rough  drafts. 

mostly  posting. 

3.  Preparing  mosters  and  stencils  for  duplicotion. 

2.  Filing  and  file 

4.'  Setting  up  and  tabuloting  statistical  statements. 

maintenance. 

5.  Composing  and  typewriting  ietters. 

3.  Telephoning. 

THE  WORK  of  a  Clerk-Typist  has  not  heretofore  been  well  defined  and  has  loosely  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  consisting  of  "oh,  some  letter  typing  and  maybe  some  filing."  The  following  contribu¬ 
tion,  a  by-product  of  the  author's  doctoral  study,  provides  a  concise  description  of  the  duties 
indicated  in  the  diagram  above. 


Clerk -Typists  Do  More  Than  Type  Letters 


FRANCES  LAUDERDALE 
Central  State  College 
Edmond,  Oklahoma 

The  office  services  of  a  clerk- 
typist  consist  of  much,  much  more 
than  the  typing  of  correspondence. 
Her  duties  include  at  least  the  fol¬ 
lowing  common  work  activities:^ 

•  Typing  forms,  cards,  and 
checks. 

•  Typing  from  rough  drafts. 

•  Typing  master  sheets  and  sten¬ 
cils,  for  duplication. 

•  Setting  up  and  tabulating  sta¬ 
tistical  statements  and  reports. 

•  Composing  and  typewriting 
letters. 

The  clerk-typist  devotes  at  least 
three-fourths  of  her  work  hours  to 
performing  these  primary  duties. 
And  the  other  one-fourth?  She 
normally  spends  the  other  fourth 
of  her  office  hours  performing  re¬ 
lated  duties,  such  as  record  keeping, 
filing,  and  answering  the  telephone. 
■  Typing  Business  Papers — To  per¬ 
form  her  services  efficiently,  the 
clerk-typist  must  not  only  possess 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  activities  of 
her  firm  but  also  an  intimate  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  numerous  forms  and 
papers. 

•  Many  different  kinds  of  business 
papers  are  handled  by  the  clerk-typ¬ 
ist.  In  the  office  of  an  oil  company, 
for  example,  the  clerk-typist  may 
work  with  such  business  papers  as: 

Accounting  papers:  invoices,  code¬ 
book  changes,  adjustment  requests, 
accounts  receivable,  and  billings. 

Company  records  and  data:  income 
oil-run  records,  airplane  operating 


^  Frances  Lauderdale,  “The  I..evels  of  Skills  of 
Specialized  Clerical  Employees  in  the  Petroleum 
Industry”  (Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  1950),  pp.  151-160. 


data,  production  operations,  wells- 
completed  data,  seismic  operations, 
land  and  lease  and  exploration  data, 
and  letters. 

Company  forms;  lease  rental  pa¬ 
pers,  lease  agreement  sheets,  person¬ 
nel  forms,  and  personnel  earnings 
cards. 

Accounting  statements  and  re¬ 
ports:  statements  of  gas  sales,  work 
sheets,  expense  reports,  tax  reports, 
profit  and  loss  statements,  oil  and  gas 
reserve  statements,  net  proceeds  state¬ 
ment,  and  operating  statements. 

•  Skills.  In  working  with  the  nu¬ 
merous  papers  used  in  various  types 
of  businesses,  the  clerk-typist  uses 
different  degrees  of  skill. 

Some  of  the  papers  require  her  to 
use  a  typewriting  skill  on  the  level 
of  typewriting  from  copy,  while  oth¬ 
er  papers  demand  the  ability  to  com¬ 
pose  and  typewrite  letters.  Still 
other  papers  may  necessitate  looking 
up  information  and  deciding  on  cor¬ 
rect  form  and  neat  appearance. 

A  logical  treatment  of  the  various 
skills  used  in  typewriting  divides 
the  skills  into  these  three  groups: 
(1)  typewriting  from  copy,  (2) 
composing  and  typewriting  letters, 
and  (3)  typewriting  statistical  data. 
In  many  instances  the  office  services 
of  the  clerk-typist  will  require  all 
three  types  of  typewriting  skills. 

■  Typewriting  From  Copy  —  The 
typewriting  of  information  on  cards 
and  forms  as  it  appears  on  other 
cards  and  forms  is  an  example  of 
typewriting  from  copy.  A  card  may, 
for  example,  include  information 
consisting  of  1  to  6  lines  of  word 
description  and  a  column  of  figures, 
of  3  or  4  digits,  which  the  clerk- 
typist  copies  from  an  invoice. 

She  is  not  required  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  from  the  files  or  to  com¬ 
pile  several  groups  of  data,  nor  is  it 
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necessary  that  she  use  a  high  order  | 
of  judgment  and  analysis.  i 

The  clerk-typist  does,  however, 
use  high-quality  manipulative  skill; 
She  uses  both  of  her  hands  in  rapid 
and  exact  movements  in  chain-feed¬ 
ing  the  cards  to  the  typewriter.  Her 
movements  must  not  be  hesitant  or 
awkward.  She  must  display  good  co¬ 
ordination  of  hand  and  mind. 

•  Another  example  of  skill  at  this 
level  is  making  a  typed  copy  of  a 
complicated  personnel  report,  which 
may  consist  of  statistical  data  in  the 
form  of  a  work  sheet  w’ritten  in  pen¬ 
cil.  If  the  report  requires  multiple 
copies,  the  clerk-typist  very  likely 
uses  a  copy  ribbon  on  the  typewriter 
so  that  the  report  may  be  duplicated. 

Such  a  personnel  report  may  be 
made  up  of  1 V2  pages  of  figures, 
with  12  columns  to  a  page,  and  each 
column  approximately  22  lines  in 
length.  Each  line  may  be  composed 
of  figures  averaging  6  digits. 

Although  the  clerk-typist  does  not 
accumulate  or  assemble  the  data 
comprising  the  report,  she  does 
manifest  superior  skill  in  tabulation. 
She  must  be  able  to  complete  a  re¬ 
port  that  is  neat,  accurate,  and  in 
good  form.  If  the  clerk-typist  pre¬ 
pares  multiple  carbon  copies  of  the  ^ 
report,  rather  than  a  master  copy 
for  duplication,  then  she  must  follow 
through  on  the  job  by  separating  the 
pages  and  assembling  the  several 
copies.  Sometimes  she  may  staple  the  ‘ 
copies  or  clip  them  together,  and  j 
then  return  them  to  the  originator  1 
of  the  report.  Other  times  she  may  I 
indicate  the  routing  of  each  copy,  1 
and  place  the  copies  in  the  outgoing  | 
or  intraoffice  mail.  I 

■  Composing  and  Typewriting  Let-  ' 
ters — Letters  pertaining  to  company  1 
business  may  be  composed  and  type-  f 
written  by  a  clerk-typist.  Also,  she 
may  typewrite  letters  from  hand¬ 
written  or  typewritten  rough  drafts  j 
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given  her  by  the  supervisor  or  other 
employees.  In  order  to  compose  let¬ 
ters,  it  is  necessary  for  the  typist 
to  be  familiar  with  company  activi¬ 
ties  which  may  concern  sales  in¬ 
formation,  production  activities,  per¬ 
sonnel  records,  dealer  and  jobber 
activities,  salesmen’s  records,  and 
stock  records.  The  nature  of  the 
letters  is  usually  to  make  or  answer 
requests  for  information;  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  explain  situations 
and  activities. 

•  This  typewriting  skill  requires 
the  clerk-typist  to  use  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  letter  forms  and  of  correct 
grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation. 
In  addition,  there  may  be  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  body  of  letters  which 
must  be  itemized  and  tabulated.  The 
clerk-typist  must  be  careful  to 
watch  for  enclosures  and  to  assemble 
the  typewritten  materials  correctly. 
■  Typewriting  Statistical  Data — A 
variety  of  statistical  statements  and 
reports  are  typewritten  by  most 
clerk-typists.  A  clerk-typist  may 
prepare  a  monthly  sales  report  by 
getting  daily  sales  reports  from  the 
sales  department  and  typewriting 
them,  after  which  she  may  compile 
the  data  into  a  quarterly  sales  re¬ 
port.  In  many  instances  sales  reports 
will  be  needed  in  multiple  copies, 
and  so  the  typist  prepares  a  master 
copy  or  stencil  for  duplication. 

•  Monthly  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment  for  marketing  activities  may 
be  prepared  by  the  clerk-typist,  too. 
The  information  for  the  statement 
may  be  routed  to  her  from  the  ac¬ 
counting  department.  Her  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  compile  the  data  and  set 
up  the  report  in  acceptable  form  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  read  and  un¬ 
derstood.  This  report  may  consist  of 
as  much  as  4  pages,  approximately 
10  X  18  inches  in  size,  20  columns  on 
each  page,  30  lines  of  figures  in  each 
column,  and  each  line  of  figures  con¬ 
sisting  of  6  to  8  digits.  After  type¬ 
writing  the  statement  on  a  wide- 
carriage  typewriter,  the  clerk-typist 
assembles  the  copies  and  places  them 
in  folders.  She  uses  the  folders  so 
that  the  first  sheet  and  the  edges  of 
the  sheets  will  remain  clean  and 
intact. 

•  Initiatwe.  Occasionally  the  form 
of  statements  and  reports  must  be 
changed.  New  material  must  be  in¬ 
cluded,  perhaps,  or  smaller  state¬ 
ment  and  report  sheets  are  to  be 
used.  This  means  that  the  typist 
must  use  initiative  and  creative  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  combining  of  figure  totals 
and  arranging  of  columns  of  figures 
in  different  order,  to  have  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  acceptable  statement  or 
report.  A  clerk-typist  uses  a  higher 
degree  of  skill  in  the  performance 


A  Project  in  Office-Style  Dictation 

MARGARET  FORCHT  ROWE 
Howe  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

BEFORE  YOU  START:  Supply  students  with  three  letterheads,  five  sheets  of 
plain  paper  for  carbon  copies,  one  sheet  of  carbon  paper,  two  interoffice 
letterheads,  and  three  envelopes.  Then  read  these  instructions: 

“You  are  a  stenographer  working  for  Mr.  George  Kline,  owner  of  The 
Louise  Shoppe,  a  specialty  shop.  A  manufacturer,  Addison  &  Stultz,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey,  has  supplied  the  Shoppe  with  red  purses.  Two  cus¬ 
tomers,  Mrs.  Charles  Spiess,  526  Woodlawn  Drive,  Murfreesboro,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Lyman,  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  have  each  re¬ 
turned  a  purse  by  mail  and  complained  that  on  damp  days  a  tinge  of  red 
shows  on  light-colored  gloves.” 

NOTE  YOUR  CORRECT  KE'':  The  dictation  material  is  presented  in  both  light 
and  bold  tyoe.  When  you  dictate,  be  sure  to  dictate  every  word;  but, 
when  you  correct  the  papers,  read  only  the  material  given  in  bold  type — 
the  light  type  indicates  material  students  should  not  transcribe. 

ASSIGNMENT  A-JUNIOR  PROJECT.*  Send  this  letter  to  each  of  the  customers 
who  returned  the  red  purses — Mrs.  Spiess  and  Miss  Lyman.  We  are  very 
sorry  you  have  been  inconvenienced — No — you  have  been  nut  to  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  having  to  return  the  red  purse  which  you  purchased  re¬ 
cently.  Paragraph.  We  are  sending  back  to  the  manufacturer  this  entire 
lot  of  purses  because  of  defective  dyeing.  This  manufacturer  has  been 
most  reliable — No — say  This  is  our  first  unhappy  experience  with  this 
usually  reliable  manufacturer.  Paragraph.  We  are  crediting  your  account 
— cut  that  out — Enclosed  is  our  credit  slip  for  $16.85.  Won’t  you  please 
come  in  and  make  another  selection  from  a  newly  arrived  shipment  of 
very  lovely  purses?  Sincerely  yours. 

ASSIGNMENT  B— SENIOR  PROJECT.*  Take  this  memo  to  the  Credit  and  Ad¬ 
justment  department.  Addison  &  Stultz  from  whom  we  buy  some  of 
our  purses,  have  sent  us  a  shipment — No — say  it  this  way:  Addison  & 
Stultz  have  sent  us  a  shipment  containing  red  purses,  retailing  for  $16.85. 
Paragraph.  Two  very  good  customers  have  returned,  marked  for  my 
attention,  the  bags  they  purchased.  They  state  that  on  damp  days  a  tinge 
of  red  shows  on  light-colored  gloves.  Upon  examination,  I  have  found 
this  to  be  true.  Paragraph.  It  seems  we  have  sold  all  this  stock.  We  will 
have  to  be  on  the  lookout — cut  out  that  last  statement.  This  means  that 
four  red  purses  from  this  shipment  may  yet  be  returned.  If  so,  please 
accept  them.  Paragraph.  I  am  writing  today  to  the  manufacturer  asking 
for  credit  for  the  merchandise  we  return  to  them.  This  is  a  memo  to 
the  Leather  Goods  department.  The  first  of  the  week,  we  placed  in  stock — 
ah-h  we  placed  for  sale  six  styles  of  red  purses  from  Addison  &  Stultz, 
retailing  at  $16.85.  Paragraph.  Of  these  six,  two  that  I  know  of  have  been 
returned  because  of  defective  dyeing— dash  the  color  rubs  off.  Paragraph. 
If  others  are  returned  for  credit,  please  accept  them  and  let  me  know. 

ASSIGNMENT  C-SUPERIOR  PROJECT.*  Address  this  letter  to  Addison  &  Stultz. 
On  your  Invoice  K8075,  dated  October  3,  were  listed  six  styles  of  red 
purses.  Paragraph.  The  entire  shipment  was  placed  for  sale  the  beginning 
of  this  week.  To  date,  Thursday,  two  of  the  red  purses  have  been  returned 
by  valued  customers  marked  for  my  personal  attention.  No — change  that 
last  sentence  to  read  To  date,  Thursday,  two  valued  customers  have  re¬ 
turned  red  purses,  marked  for  my  personal  attention.  The  customers  state 
that  in  damp  weather  a  tinge  of  red  comes  off  on  light-colored  gloves. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  true.  Paragraph.  It  is  our  assumption  that  the 
difficulty  is  with  the  dyeing,  but  perhaps  we  may  be  wrong.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  you  can  imagine  our  surprise  at  the  situation.  In  our 
many  years  of  buying  from  you,  we  have  never  had  cause  to  complain 
about  vnvir  merchandise.  Paragraph.  If  and  when  the  bags  are  returned 
to  us,  we  will  return  them  to  you  for  credit.  Insert  this  paragraph  after 
the  statement  “this  has  been  found  to  be  true.”  The  Leather  Goods  de¬ 
partment  and  the  Credit  and  Adjustment  department  have  been  notified 
to  accept  this  merchandise  for  return  if  so  requested. 

♦INFORMATION  ABOUT  AWARDS.  The  assignments  of  this  month’s 
project  may  be  used  to  qualify  students  for  O.B.E.  transcription  certifi¬ 
cates  any  time  before  March  1,  1951.  Standards:  A  mailable  transcript  of 
Assignment  A,  prepared  in  15  minutes,  qualifies  student  for  Junior  cer¬ 
tificate;  mailable  transcripts  of  Assignments  A  and  B  both  prepared  in 
one  20-minute  period,  for  Senior  certificate;  mailable  transcripts  of  all 
three  assignments,  completed  in  one  25-minute  period,  for  Superior  cer¬ 
tificate. 
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of  typewriting  services  which  em¬ 
body  initiative  and  creative  ability 
(such  as  that  requiring  the  accumu¬ 
lating  and  compiling  of  material) 
than  she  does  when  typewriting 
from  copy. 

These  levels  of  skills  are  im¬ 
portant,  for  they  may  mean  the 
difference  between  temporary  and 
permanent  employment,  or  they 
serve  as  the  basis  for  promotion  and 
advancement.  These  skills,  with 
others,  are  a  determining  factor  in 
the  amount  of  time  used  by  a  clerk- 
typist  in  typewriting,  whether  it  is 
typewriting  from  copy,  composing 
and  typewriting  a  letter,  or  type¬ 
writing  a  statistical  statement. 

■  Related  Duties  —  Keeping  some 
form  of  records  is  a  frequent  re¬ 
lated  duty  of  the  clerk-typist.  She 
may  keep  a  record  book  in  which 
she  posts  information  concerning  the 
accounts  of  dealers  and  jobbers.  She 
works  with  only  one  phase  of  the 
bookkeeping  cycle — posting.  She 
does  not  balance  the  record  book  or 
analyze  the  accounts  in  it. 

She  does,  however,  keep  an  ac¬ 
curate  record  of  the  business  cer¬ 
tain  jobbers  and  dealers  are  doing 
by  posting  figures  from  original  pa¬ 
pers  to  individual  accounts.  Other 
employees  in  an  office  may  use  this 
information,  and  the  clerk-typist  is 
careful  to  make  neat,  legible  figures 
in  her  postings. 

•  Filing.  In  some  offices  the  filing 
materials  are  sent  to  a  central  file 
room,  but  in  many  offices  the  clerk- 
typist  files  her  own  material.  In  the 
latter  case,  she  sets  up  a  system  of 
filing,  makes  the  file  folders,  and 
maintains  the  files  in  such  a  manner 
that  other  employees  may  use  them. 

Sometimes  a  clerk-typist  makes  a 
card  file  of  information  that  she 
needs  for  frequent  reference.  This 
saves  time  in  sending  for. material 
from  a  central  file  room.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  a  clerk-typist  may  keep  a 
card  file  on  her  desk  of  the  names, 
addresses,  and  the  number  of  years 
of  service  of  dealers.  She  may  use 
this  information  when  she  mails  out 
sales  promotion  letters. 

•  Telephoning.  The  related  duty 
of  answering  the  telephone  is  com¬ 
mon  to  clerk-typists.  In  some  cases, 
calls  which  are  intended  for  a  su¬ 
pervisor  or  other  employees  are 
routed  first  to  the  telephone  on  the 
desk  of  a  clerk-typist. 

■  Summary — Such,  then,  are  the 
duties  of  a  clerk-typist.  They  require 
many  different  skills,  mostly  those 
associated  with  typewriting  but  also 
others  related  to  the  routine  of  any 
office.  These  duties,  and  their  re¬ 
quirements  suggest  new  emphases 
for  clerical  and  typewriting  training. 
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One  of  the  numerous  developments  for  which  business 
education  in  Virginia  is  becoming  increasingly  well 
known  is  a  new  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  D.E.  co-ordinator.  More  than 
a  director  of  a  school-work  program,  he  is  becoming  the  community  au¬ 
thority  in  distributive  training;  and  as  such  he  is  beginning  in  many 
communities  the  active  direction  of  adult  programs  planned  with  the  aid 
of  local  merchants  whose  establishments  are  too  small  to  enable  them  to 
have  their  own  personnel  training  staffs.  BEW  invited  Miss  Bernard  to 
outline  the  steps  required  and  to  describe  the  role  of — 


The  Distributive  Education  Co-ordinator 


As  a  Community  Training  Director 


LOUISE  BERNARD 
Virginia  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education 

■  A  New  Challenge  to  Leadership — 
Co-ordinators  of  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  have  shown  outstanding  leader¬ 
ship  ability  in  the  development  of 
students  in  the  high  school  program. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  pro¬ 
grams  now  in  operation  and  rising 
enrollment  figures  in  high  school 
distributive  education  classes  attest 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  program  by 
stores  and  schools. 

Leadership  qualities  of  the  co¬ 
ordinators  are  reflected  also  in  the 
enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  delegates  sent  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  Clubs  of  America. 

The  development  of  the  high 
school  program  is  an  excellent 


spearhead  for  building  a  total  dis¬ 
tributive  education  program  in 
which  the  co-ordinator  carries  out 
his  responsibilities  as  training  di¬ 
rector  for  all  the  stores  in  town  not 
having  a  full-time  personnel  staff. 
The  building  of  such  a  program 
means  a  redirecting  of  emphasis 
from  the  high  school  to  the  adult 
phase  of  training. 

It  seems  futile  to  train  students 
in  the  high  school  in  the  best  and 
most  ethical  practices  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  if  the  stores  in  the  community 
do  not  know  and  carry  out  these 
practices.  Therefore,  distributive 
education  should  have  a  twofold 
purpose.  The  high  school  and  adult 
programs  directed  by  the  co-ordina¬ 
tor  are  parallel  parts  of  the  same 
effort. 

Quite  apart  from  the  role  of  high 
school  faculty  member  of  several 
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TMC  ITOW  IN  TRMNINCr 


p%jm  Of  ACTION 


Training  Nwl*  (List  actual  words  ol  person  interviewed)*. 


The  forms  used  by  fhe  D.  E.  Co-ordinator  in  conducting  his  survey  are  shown  above. 


hours  each  day,  the  major  portion  of 
the  co-ordinator’s  time  will,  in  such 
a  redirected  program,  be  spent  in 
organization,  promotion,  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  training  to  include  all 
phases  of  distribution  on  every  job 
level.  This  is  a  program  requiring 
long-range  planning  by  the  co¬ 
ordinator. 

Those  co-ordinators  who  have  al¬ 
ready  become  training  directors  for 
their  towns  say  that  the  adult  pro¬ 
gram  strengthens  their  high  school 
program  by  providing  professional 
training  service  to  stores.  After  a 
little  practice  the  co-ordinator  will 
be  able  to  combine  activities  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  high  school  program  with 
other  activities  and  save  time  and 
effort  on  the  job. 

■  Necessary  Steps — An  analysis  of 
the  job  of  the  co-ordinator  as  a  com¬ 
munity  training  director  shows  that 
the  co-ordinator  must  be  able  first 
to: 


1.  Determine  the  training  needs 
in  the  field  for  his  community. 

2.  Work  out  and  establish  a  train¬ 
ing  program  to  meet  these 
needs. 

3.  Keep  constantly  informed  on 
local  business  conditions  and 
trends,  and  use  current  condi¬ 
tions  to  seek  out  means  of 
helping  stores  solve  training 
problems. 

4.  Secure  the  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  of  business  leaders 
and  retail  trade  associations  by 
giving  them  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  responsibilities. 

5.  Publicize  the  program  effec¬ 
tively  so  that  it  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 


high 

eral 


The  most  objective  means  of  de¬ 
termining  training  needs  and  at  the 
same  time  becoming  integrated  in 
the  business  life  of  the  community 
well  enough  to  carry  out  the  other 
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responsibilities  is  through  a  survey 
of  each  store  or  other  distributive 
business.  The  survey  is  made  by  the 
co-ordinator  through  personal  inter¬ 
views  with  store  managers. 

The  survey  card  that  is  shown 
was  devised  by  a  group  of  experi¬ 
enced  co-ordinators  and  has  been 
used  by  them  and  other  co-ordina¬ 
tors  for  the  past  few  years  in  survey¬ 
ing  stores  in  towns  of  all  sizes.  It  is 
printed  on  a  five-by-eight  inch  card, 
both  sides  of  which  are  shown  here. 

An  explanation  of  how  to  conduct 
the  survey  is  given  to  help  the  co¬ 
ordinator.  The  survey  gives  the 
co-ordinator  a  businesslike  approach 
to  use  in  discussing  the  potential 
training  program  with  merchants. 
It  is  the  easiest  method  for  the  co¬ 
ordinator  to  use  in  introducing  him¬ 
self.  The  card  is  designed  to  cover 
information  needed  by  the  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  total  distributive 
education  program.  The  co-ordinator 
will  be  able  to  determine  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  merchant  toward  train¬ 
ing  and  will  be  able  to  decide  how 
to  proceed  in  organizing  the  adult 
training  as  a  result  of  the  interviews. 
■  Planning  the  Survey — In  making 
a  plan  to  survey  the  community,  se¬ 
cure  from  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  a  County  Basic 
Data  Sheet  that  tells  the  number  of 
stores,  wholesale  and  service  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  county.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  also 
has  basic  data  information  on  larger 
cities.  Total  the  establishments  to  be 
surveyed  and  decide  how  many  in¬ 
terviews  you  will  be  able  to  make 
each  week.  Co-ordinators  who  have 
had  experience  in  making  the  survey 
allow  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  for 
each  interview.  This  time  allows  the 
co-ordinator  to  explain  the  distribu¬ 
tive  education  program  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  while  securing  the  information 
needed. 

Before  starting  the  interview: 

•  Type  on  survey  cards  the  name 


and  address  of  companies  (taken 
from  classified  section  of  phone 
book). 

•  Arrange  the  cards  in  order  in 
which  companies  are  to  be  visited 
(all  cards  of  stores  located  in  one 
block  together). 

•  Plan  to  interview  a  quota  of 
merchants  each  day. 

•  Go  over  the  plan  for  the  survey 
with  your  superintendent  of  schools. 
Secure  permission  to  put  a  news  re¬ 
lease  in  the  local  paper  on  the  sur¬ 


vey. 


•  Go  to  the  Retail  Merchants'  As- 
sociation  (or  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
if  there  is  no  Retail  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  town).  Introduce 
yourself,  go  over  a  blank  survey 
card  with  the  secretary,  then  the 
president,  explaining  how  and  why 
you  plan  to  make  the  survey  and 
that  the  information  on  each  in¬ 
dividual  store  will  be  kept  confi¬ 
dential.  Get  the  names  of  managers 
of  stores  so  that  you  will  know  for 
whom  to  ask  when  going  for  the 
interview. 

•  Write  an  article  for  your  local 
newspaper.  Take  the  article  to  your 
school  superintendent  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  it  meets  with  his  approval.  Send 
or  take  news  release  to  newspaper. 
If  you  take  the  article  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  explain  your  program  briefly 
and  find  out  to  whom  on  the  news¬ 
paper  staff  you  should  take  news  in 
the  future. 

■  Interview  with  Merchants — The 
interview  with  the  merchant  whom 
you  have  not  met  before  should  be 
somewhat  like  the  following: 

“Mr.  Jones,  I  am  John  Doe  (do  not 
use  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss  in  introducing 
self),  co-ordinator  of  distributive 
education  here  in  (town).  I  have 
just  been  talking  to  Mr.  (R.M.A. 
president  or  secretary)  about  the 
training  program  for  store  em¬ 
ployees  this  fall.  He  suggested  that 
I  come  and  talk  with  you.  I’m  mak¬ 
ing  a  survey  of  stores  and  would 
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appreciate  your  helping  by  giving 
me  some  information  about  your 
own  organization.” 

Take  out  the  survey  card  for  that 
store  and  let  the  merchant  see  the 
card  as  you  fill  in  preliminary  in¬ 
formation.  You  will  find  that  each 
merchant  is  very  much  impressed 
with  the  printed  survey  card  and 
with  the  whole  idea  of  the  survey. 
To  secure  information  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  personnel  turnover  simply 
ask,  “About  how  many  new  em¬ 
ployees  do  you  usually  employ  each 
year?” 

The  questions  on  the  survey  card 
will  give  you  a  chance  to  explain 
how  different  phases  of  your  pro¬ 
gram  will  operate.  Give  the  mer¬ 
chant  time  to  ask  questions  and  to 
express  opinions.  Do  not  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  every  phase  of  the  program 
during  this  initial  interview.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  person  to  understand 
the  entire  program  at  one  time. 

Remember  that  each  interview 
should  take  only  between  twelve 
and  fifteen  minutes.  Secure  interest 
in  the  program,  but  do  not  overstay 
your  welcome.  Excuse  yourself  on 
the  basis  of  having  to  complete  the 
survey  and  leave  while  the  merchant 
is  still  interested.  Make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  come  back  another  day  to 
explain  more  when  the  merchant  to 
whom  you  are  talking  seems  inter¬ 
ested. 

As  soon  as  you  have  left  the  store, 
look  over  the  card,  think  through 
the  interview,  and  decide  what  fu¬ 
ture  follow-up  should  be  made.  Fill 
in  this  information  under  “plan  for 
action.” 

■  Tabulating  the  Findings — When 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
surveys  have  been  completed,  the 
co-ordinator  will  have  secured 
enough  information  from  a  cross 
section  of  distributive  agencies  to 
be  able  to  determine  through  tabu¬ 
lation  the  logical  pattern  to  follow 
in  setting  up  a  program  to  train 
several  groups  of  personnel  while 
continuing  to  survey  the  rest  of  the 
stores  in  town. 

A  sample  tabulation  sheet,  used 
by  co-ordinators  to  list  for  study 
the  results  of  the  survey  is  shown 
in  Illustration  2.  The  findings  repre¬ 
sent  results  from  a  typical  smaller 
community.  On  the  back  of  the 
tabulation  sheet  the  co-ordinator 
will  list  by  types  of  stores  the  train¬ 
ing  needs  as  expressed  by  the  mer¬ 
chant.  This  will  show  the  subject 
matter  to  be  taught.  By  arranging 
the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  in 
a  logical  manner  the  co-ordinator 
will  find  that  he  has  developed  a 
topical  outline  for  training  classes. 

In  listing  the  suggested  teachers. 


each  person’s  name  should  be  tallied 
each  time  it  appears  on  the  survey 
card  to  show  the  preference  of  the 
merchants  in  teachers. 

■  Writing  the  Report  of  the  Survey 
— ^Write  out  a  simple  description  of 
how  the  survey  was  conducted.  At¬ 
tach  a  copy  of  the  tabulation  sheet. 
Give  a  descriptive  report  of  the 
findings  as  they  show  the  need  for 
a  training  program. 

Write  out  recommendations  for  a 
distributive  education  training  pro¬ 
gram,  considering  the  following  in 
making  your  recommendations: 

•  Select  the  types  of  stores  having 
the  largest  number  of  employees  to 
be  trained. 

•  Consider  co-ordinator’s  retail¬ 
ing  background.  If  experience  has 
been  in  grocery  field,  grocery  classes 
should  be  among  first  to  be  trained. 

•  If  possible,  offer  personnel 
courses  on  training  and  supervision 
to  management  as  the  first  series. 

•  Try  to  start  with  the  groups 
who  are  most  interested  and  co¬ 
operative. 

■  Presenting  the  Survey  —  After 
showing  the  results  of  the  survey  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
co-ordinator  should  go  over  the 
survey  in  detail  with  the  president 
and  executive  secretary  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants’  Association.  Mer¬ 
chants’  associations  are  usually 
keenly  interested  in  the  results. 

The  co-ordinator  should  ask  to 
present  the  findings  to  the  Retail 
Merchants’  Association  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  have  the  merchants  work 
with  the  co-ordinator  on  the  train¬ 
ing  program  to  be  organized. 

In  making  a  presentation  to  a 
group  of  merchants,  posters  or 
opaque  projector  cards  will  make 
the  presentation  more  interesting 
and  valuable.  The  report  should  be 
published  in  the  local  newspaper 
after  the  meeting.  Many  associations 
appoint  distributive  education  com¬ 
mittees  to  help  carry  out  the  con¬ 
tinuous  program  of  training  in  the 
community.  The  co-ordinator  should 
v'ork  with  the  president  or  executive 
secretary  in  the  selection  of  the 
committee. 

The  survey  will  bring  the  co¬ 
ordinator  into  the  business  life  of 
the  community  in  the  most  effective 
way — through  service  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  to  the  building  of  a 
stronger,  more  effective  distributive 
education  program.  The  survey 
gives  the  co-ordinator  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  show  his  ability  as  a  leader 
through  personal  contact,  written 
reports,  through  working  with  trade 
associations  and  the  newspapers, 
and  through  speaking  on  a  vital 
subject  to  business  leaders  in  the 
town. 


LETTERS 


■  Electric  Typewriters —  ^ 

•  Dear  Editor:  Having  just  re¬ 
viewed  again  your  interesting  cen¬ 
ter  spread  in  the  June  issue  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  on  electric 
typewriters,  I  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  establish,  for  the  record,  that 
the  Remington  Electri-conomy 
model  illustrated  has  one  or  two 
features  not  indicated. 

In  line  with  our  practice  of  pro¬ 
viding,  at  that  time,  the  keyboard  to 
minimize  transition  training  from 
manuals  to  electrics.  Remington 
Rand  was  careful  to  insure  that  our 
keyboard  was  standard  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Also,  because  of  the  impor-f 
tance  attached  to  it  by  typists  in¬ 
terviewed  in  market  studies,  our 
engineers  were  able  to  introduce  the 
speed  slope  or  step  up  keyboard. 

Now  .  .  .  Remington  Rand  does 
have  the  repeat  underscore  key  and 
other  keyboard  changes.  These 
changes  will  contribute  ...  to  the 
trend  of  making  it  easier  to  teach 
and  to  learn  electric  typing  so  that 
one  day,  as  you  have  so  aptly  in¬ 
dicated,  the  “revolution — in  type¬ 
writers — going  on  in  the  business 
world”  will  be  complete.  —  D.  b. 
SEDGWICK,  ASSISTANT  SALES  PROMO¬ 
TION  MANAGER,  BUSINESS  MACHINES* 
SUPPLIES  DIVISION,  REMINGTON  RAND 

•  Dear  Editor:  The  June  center- 
spread  story  on  electric  typewriters 
mentioned  the  “automatic  repeat 
key.”  I  should  like  to  know  what 
that  Is. — SEYMOUR  fisher,  SAN  DIEGO. 

Electric  machines  are  so  engi¬ 
neered  that  any  one  key  can  be  made 
to  repeat  itself.  On  some  machines 
this  is  achieved  by  providing  a  “re¬ 
peat”  key  that  you  hold  down  at 
the  same  time  you  depress  the  one 
key  on  the  machine  that  has  beer 
attached  to  the  repeating  mechan¬ 
ism;  on  most  machines,  a  special  key 
is  provided  in  a  position  where  you 
can’t  hit  it  accidentally. 

The  electric  machine  you  buy  i' 
most  likely  to  have  its  repeater 
mechanism  attached  to  the  under¬ 
score,  since  the  underscore  is  a 
frequent  repeat  stroke.  The  Under¬ 
wood  has  the  repeater  mechanisi 
attached  to  the  spacebar  for  “for¬ 
ward  spacing,”  which  is  a  great  he^ 
in  many  situations. 

You  can  have  the  repeater  at¬ 
tached  to  any  one  key  you  prefer, 
however.  Thus,  if  you  type  many 
bills  and  use  leaders,  you  could  have 
an  automatic-repeat  period  key.  B 
you  do  a  great  deal  of  compositiw 
on  the  machine  and  frequently  ‘‘X 
out”  words,  you  could  have  the  t 
so  automatized. — Editor. 
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Top  Secret 


Helen  Huletf  Seerl 

MARJORIE  WILSON’S  HEART  beat 
a  real  tattoo  against  her  ribs  as  she 
walked  down  the  main  street  of  the 
little  town^  of  Rosedale  that  crisp 
autumn  morning.  She  didn’t  notice 
the  leaves  turning  red  on  the  maples, 
she- didn’t  even^  see  the  red-headed 
boy  leaning  his  bike  up  against  the 
side  of  the  drugstore,  and  she 
jumped  a  foot  when  his  admiring^ 
whistle  sounded  in  her  ears.  She 
was  on  her  way  to  be  interviewed 
for  her  very  first  job,  and  her 
thoughts  were^  miles  away  from 
boys  and  fall  foliage. 

Marjorie  and  her  father  had  lived 
in  a  boardinghouse  in  the  city®  after 
her  mother  died.  Her  father’s  busi¬ 
ness  kept  him  away  from  home  a 
good  deal  and,  when  Marjorie  grad¬ 
uated*^  from  secretarial  school,  he 
decided  to  send  her  to  live  with  his 
sister  in  Rosedale. 

“Eva  will  be’’'  glad  to  have  you, 
and  I’ll  feel  better  to  have  you 
under  a  woman’s  care,”  he  told 
Marjorie. 

So  SHE  HAD  COME  TO^  ROSEDALE.  She 
loved  the  pretty  town  and  she  liked 
Aunt  Eva,  a  big  bustling  woman 
whose  boast  was  that  in  the  fifteen-* 
years  she  had  been  a  widow  no  man 
had  ever  got  the  best  of  her  in  a 
business  deal.  ‘T’ve  got  plenty  for 
both*"  of  us,  there’s  no  need  for 
you  to  work,”  she  told  Marjorie 
when  the  girl  asked  about  the 
chances  of  getting  a  job”  in  Rose¬ 
dale. 

“But  I  want  to  work.  Aunt  Eva,” 
Marjorie  protested. 

“Well,  there  might  be  a  job  in  one 
of  the  stores,*-”  Aunt  Eva  said. 

“That  wasn’t  the  kind  of  position 
I  was  thinking  of,”  Marjorie  ex¬ 
plained.  “You  see  I  have  my***  secre¬ 
tarial  certificate.  I  was  highest  in 
my  class.  It  would  seem  a  pity  to 
do  anything  else.*"*  Your  shorthand 
gets  rusty  if  you  don’t  use  it.  And 
you  lose  your  typing  speed.” 

Aunt  Eva  said  she  didn’t  know 
of  any*-'*  secretarial  jobs.  But  that 
very  day,  when  Marjorie  was  look¬ 
ing  through  the  Rosedale  paper,  she 
saw  the’®  ad:  “Experienced  secre¬ 
tary  wanted  for  law  office.”  There 
was  a  telephone  number  to  call. 
Marjorie*^  ran  to  Aunt  Eva. 

“That  must  be  John  Harvey,”  her 


Some  secretaries 
learn  the  hard  way 

aunt  said.  “He’s  the  best  lawyer  in 
town.  Nice  man,  too.” 

As  MARJORIE*®  OPENED  the  door 
marked  “J.  W.  Harvey,  Attorney 
at  Law,”  the  competent  young  wo¬ 
man  in  the  outer  office*®  looked  up 
from  her  typewriter  just  long 
enough  to  say,  “Miss  Wilson?  Go 
on  in.  Mr.  Harvey  is  expecting-" 
you.” 

Marjorie  stood  in  the  doorway 
looking  timidly  at  the  gray-haired 
man  sitting  at  the  desk. 

“Come  right  in,  young-*  lady,” 
he  said  cordially.  His  eyes  looked 
their  approval  of  her  slender  figure 
in  its  white-collared  blue  suit,  her**** 
neatly  arranged  hair,  her  eager 
young  face. 

She  knew  she  was  going  to  like 
Mr.  Harvey.  But  at  his  first  ques¬ 
tion,****  her  heart  sank. 

“How  much  experience  have  you 
had?” 

“I  really  haven’t  had  any,”  she 
faltered.  “I  just  finished***  my  course 
at  the  Curtis  School  of  Business.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  be  expected  to 
have  too  much  experience  at  seven¬ 
teen, **-'’  can  you?”  he  smiled.  “I 
guess  the  only  way  to  remedy  that 
is  to  give  you  a  job.  Miss  Ellis  came 
to  US-®  at  your  age.  She  has  been 
with  us  eight  years  and  is  the  best 
secretary  in  the  county.  Now  she’s 
leaving  to  get-^  married.  But  she 
has  promised  to  stick  around  a 
couple  of  weeks  to  break  in  her 
successor.  Suppose  you  try  it**®  out.” 


*  CROSS  INDEX 

Each  month  Business  Education  World 
presents  some  5,000  words  of  new  dicta¬ 
tion  material  for  the  use  of  shorthand 
teachers.  The  materials  selected  for  this 
purpose  are  given  in  Gregg  shorthand  in 
the  same  month’s  issue  of  Today's  Secre¬ 
tary.  Through  the  use  of  the  cross  index 
given  here,  these  dictation  materials  serve 
also  as  a  ready  key  to  shorthand  plates 
in  that  magazine.  The  materials  pre¬ 
sented  here  are  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words. 
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Dictation  Transcript* 


In  the  next  two  weeks  Monica  Ellis 
put  Marjorie  through  a  stiff  course. 
She  explained  the  strange  legal 
terms;  she**®  showed  her  about  filling 
out  the  many  printed  forms  used 
in  law  offices.  One  day  she  set  her 
to  typing  out®"  her  first  will. 

“You  can’t  have  a  single  erasure,” 
Monica  warned,  and  that  was  enough 
to  make  Marjorie’s  nervous®* 
fingers  go  skittering  over  the  wrong 
keys.  At  five  o’clock  she  was  still 
toiling  over  the  document.  “Better®** 
leave  it  till  tomorrow,”  Monica  ad¬ 
vised,  but  Marjorie  shook  her  head. 
She  was  determined  not  to  quit  till 
she®®  had  it  right.  She  worked  on 
alone  long  after  Monica  had  gone 
home  and,  the  next  morning,  was 
able  to  show  her®^  a  copy  that  had 
all  the  “bequeathes  and  devises” 
perfect. 

“You’ll  do,”  Monica  told  her.  “You 
aren’t  afraid  of®®  work,  you  pick 
things  up  quickly — and  you  can 
spell.  Mr.  Harvey  will  help  you.  He’s 
the  best  boss  ever.”  Then  she  was 
gone®®  and  Marjorie  was  on  her  own. 

Everything  went  smoothly.  Mar¬ 
jorie  had  been  working  for  Mr. 
Harvey  three® ^  months.  She  loved 
her  job.  She  told  herself  happily 
that  she  would  never  leave  it  un¬ 
less — well,  in  some  rosy  future,®® 
like  Monica,  she  left  to  get  married. 
Then  the  dreadful  thing  happened 
that  Marjorie  was  never  to  forget. 

Mr.®®  Harvey  often  chatted  with 
her  about  the  details  of  cases  he 
was  handling.  “You’ll  be  able  to 
handle*®  matters  more  intelligently 
if  you  know  what  they  are  all 
about,”  he  told  her. 

The  day  before  the  thing  hap¬ 
pened,**  he  gave  her  some  abstracts 
of  a  piece  of  real  estate  to  fill  in. 
“This  is  an  odd  situation,”  he  said. 
“Our^®  client  owns  the  lot  behind 
this  little  piece,  and  he  has  no  way 
of  getting  to  the  street.  He  has  been 
trying  to^®  buy  this  little  strip,  and 
now  we’ve  found  out  it’s  going  to 
be  sold  at  auction  from  the  court¬ 
house  steps  at  the  county*^  seat  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  I’m  going  over  to 
bid  it  in  for  him.  There  probably 
won’t  be  any  other  bidders.'*®  It 
'  isn’t  worth  a  plugged  nickel  to  any¬ 
one  but  our  client.” 

When  he  left  the  office  that  night 
he  said,  “I*®  won’t  be  in  till  about 
noon  tomorrow.  Don’t  go  out  to 
lunch  till  I  get  back.” 

Marjorie  looked  up  expectantly** 
when  he  came  in,  but  he  walked 
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Junior  O.  G.  A.  Test 


past  her  into  his  own  office  without 
speaking.  In  a  moment  his  buzzer 
sounded."*®  She  knew  when  she  saw 
his  face  that  something  was  wrong. 
He  sat  looking  gravely  at  her  a  full 
minute  before  he  said,*®  “A  queer 
thing  happened  this  morning.  There 
was  another  bidder  for  that  piece 
of  land.” 

“But  you  said  no  one  else  would 
want®®  it,”  she  said. 

“That’s  right.  No  one  could  have 
had  any  possible  reason  for  want¬ 
ing  possession  of  it  except  a®*  per¬ 
son  who  knew  our  client  had  to 
have  it  and  planned  on  holding  him 
up  for  a  good  profit.  The  bidder  was 
a®2  woman.  Do  you  know  who  it 
was?” 

“Oh,  but  it  couldn’t  be!”  Mar¬ 
jorie  cried.  But  she  knew  from  his 
face  that  it  was.  “It®®  couldn’t  be 
Aunt  Eva,”  she  whispered. 

“You  told  her,  then,”  he  said  sad¬ 
ly. 

“Yes,”  she  had  to  confess,  “I  told 
her.  I  thought®*  it  was  interesting. 
I  didn’t  know  it  was  important.” 

“You  KNEW  it  was  confidential,”  he 
reminded  her. 

“But  I  never®®  dreamed  she  would 
do  that!  How  could  she?” 

“Yopr  aunt  is  a  business  woman. 
She  thought  it  was  well  within  her 
rights  to  turn®®  what  you  told  her 
to  her  advantage.  You  are  the  one 
at  fault,”  he  told  her  sternly,  “A 
secretary  hears  many®^  things  in 
her  office  that  are  not  supposed  to 
go  any  further.  She  is  in  a  position 


of  trust.  You  have  betrayed®®  my 
trust  in  you.  Your  careless  talk  has 
cost  my  client  a  thousand  dollars.” 

The  sobs  were  tearing  at  Mar¬ 
jorie’s®®  throat.  She  fled  from  the 
room  and  down  the  hall  to  the 
dressing  room.  She  was  back  at  her 
desk,  her  eyes  smarting  from  the 
tears®®  she  had  shed,  her  fingers 
clumsy  on  the  keys,  when  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey  came  out  of  his  office.  Now  he’s 
going  to  tell®*  me  he  can’t  let  me 
work  here  any  more,  she  thought 
sadly.  Instead,  he  asked,  “Have 
you  had  any  lunch,  Marjorie?” 

When®2  she  shook  her  head,  not 
trusting  her  voice,  he  said,  “Listen, 
my  dear.  We  all  make  mistakes.  It’s 
better  to  make  them  when  you’re®® 
young  and  can  learn  from  them.  I 
feel  certain  you’ll  never  make  this 
particular  one  again.” 

She  said  earnestly,  “No,®*  never, 
Mr.  Harvey.” 

“Well,  run  along  and  get  some 
lunch  now.” 

She  was  sitting  at  the  counter 
in  the  drugstore  when®®  the  red¬ 
headed  boy  came  in,  .only  she  knew 
him  now.  His  name  was  Charles 
Mitchell.  He  worked  in  his  father’s 
hardware  store.®®  “Just  my  luck!” 
he  groaned.  “Suppose  I’ll  have  to 
buy  you  a  soda  now.” 

“And  a  sandwich,”  she  told  him 
saucily.  “This  is®*  my  lunch  hour.” 

“That  old  Simon  Legree  keep 
you  working  till  this  hour?”  he  said, 

“Don’t  you  say  a  word  against  Mr. 
Harvey,”®®  she  laughed.  “He’s  the 
best  boss  in  the  world.”  (1367) 


Insurance  Policy 

No  One  Talked  Me  Out  of  Shorthand 


MAXINE  E.  MONTGOMERY 

“DON’T  let  anyone  talk  you  out 
of  taking  shorthand.”  Those  were 
my  mother’s  parting  words  as  I  left 
home  to  enroll*  for  my  last  year  of 
high  school.  That  was  twenty  years 
ago;  a  lot  has  happened  in  the  in¬ 
tervening  years.  Only^  in  the  last 
few  years,  however,  have  I  fully 
realized  the  true  value  of  her  ad¬ 
vice. 

My  mother  had  been®  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  in  her  younger  days  and  was 
a  staunch  believer  in  shorthand.  The 
fact  that  my  first  three  years  of 
high*  school  were  spent  in  a  small 
school  where  shorthand  was  unavail¬ 
able  had  disappointed  her  no  end. 


Now  that  we  had®  moved  to  a  new 
school  district,  where  shorthand  was 
within  my  reach,  she  intended  to  see 
that  I  included  it  in®  my  schedule. 

My  first  day  of  class  and  a  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  of  the  pages  in  my 
shorthand  book  left  me*  doubtful. 
How  could  anyone  learn  to  write  a 
letter  with  nothing  but  a  lot  of 
lines,  circles,  and  curves?  I  had  had® 
two  years  of  Latin;  now  I  was  be¬ 
ginning  something  that  closely  re¬ 
sembled  Chinese. 

After  the  first  few  weeks  its®  mas¬ 
tery  was  a  certainty.  Why,  I  could 
write  a  letter!  I  remember  writing 
a  lengthy  one  to  a  friend*®  who  had 
joined  the  Army  and  was  stationed 


Uncle  John,  I  am  working  on  a  I 
miniature  apartment  to  be  used  as 
a  display  in  Dad’s  shop  window.^ 
Up  to  now,  I  have  bought  two  tiny 
couches,  which  will  be  made  up  in 
a  green  fabric.  I  have  a  very  heavys 
piece  of  gray  cloth  that  can  be  used 
for  a  rug.  As  you  are  experienced 
at  home  decoration,  I  thought  you 
could®  make  some  suggestions  as  to 
what  shades  I  should  use  for  the  odd 
pieces.  Then,  I  have  the  drapes  and 
the  walls  to  think  about.*  I’ll  be 
ever  so  thankful  for  your  help. 

Hope  you  can  write  soon.  Cath¬ 
erine  (94) 
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O.  G.  A.  Membership  Test 

EVERY  TIME  you  telephone,  you 
make  an  impression — good  or  not 
— on  the  party  at  the  other  end. 
Your  voice,*  what  you  say,  and  how 
you  say  it,  reveals  you  to  others. 
It  is  on  such  impressions  that  busi¬ 
ness  depends. 

Maintaining^  good  telephone  re¬ 
lations  is  a  matter  of  treating  others 
as  you  would  have  them  treat  you. 
Individuals®  and  business  houses  are 
growing  more  interested  in  this 
phase  of  their  operations. 

The  telephone,  if*  properly  used, 
will  enhance  sales  and  create  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  good  will.  In  a  current  news 
release,  a  pleasing®  telephone  voice 
and  a  gracious  way  of  speaking  were 
rated  the  foremost  essentials  for 
workers  having  telephone®  contacts 
with  the  public.  (124) 


in  the  Philippines.  “Don’t  ever  do 
that  again!”  he  replied  in  stern  long- 
hand.**  “It  took  me  two  days  to 
find  someone  to  read  it  to  me.” 

With  the  passing  weeks  and 
months,  steady  improvement  was” 
noticeable.  Though  no  expert,  I  could 
take  dictation  and  transcribe  my 
notes  readily.  Then,  all  too  soon,  the 
school*®  year  was  over;  I  was  a  high 
school  graduate. 

My  parents  weren’t  satisfied.  “Go 
to  business  college,”  they**  insisted 
“Get  yourself  an  insurance  policy: 
prepare  yourself  with  something  to 
fall  back  on  in  later  life,  just*®  in 
case.” 
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Could  i  have  foretold  the  future,  or 
had  they  been  my  only  advisors,  1 
might  have  heeded  their  advice.” 
As  it  happened,  a  young  gentleman 
persuaded  me  that  life  as  a  house- 
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wife  would  be  more  desirable  than 
sitting^"  at  a  desk. 

In  due  time  we  promised  to  love, 
honor,  and  obey;  but  nothing  was 
said  about  his  controlling’®  the  na¬ 
tional  cost  of  living.  Four  years  and 
two  youngsters  later  found  me 
working  behind  the  lunch  counter 
of  a”*  five-and-ten,  for  those  were 
lean  years  with  lean  salaries.  Even 
so,  after  buying  groceries,  paying 
the  rent,  and^®  hiring  a  nursemai(4, 
we  didn’t  have  much  left.  Work  was 
scarce,  too.  If  a  new  job  didn’t  work 
out,  there  wasn’t  another-’  to  be 
found  just  around  the  corner.  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  slave  in  the  five-and-ten. 

Finally,  three  years  ago, 22  my 
knowledge  of  shorthand  became  im¬ 
portant:  I  accepted  a  position  with 
the  principal  newspaper  in^^  our 
locality.  Thinking  my  shorthand  had 
long  since  been  forgotten,  I  labori¬ 


ously  and  furiously2<  wrote  my  items 
in  longhand  before  typing  them. 
And  then  one  evening,  I  decided  to 
revive  any  spark  of^^  shorthand  that 
might  be  hiding  in  my  fingers.  To 
my  surprise,  it  came  to  me  as  readily 
as  strokes  to  an^®  ex-swimmer  who 
suddenly  finds  himself  back  in  the 
water.  A  happy  evening,  that  one! 

At  first,  transcribing  my  notes^’’ 
slowed  down  my  typing;  but,  with 
daily  practice,  that  was  quickly 
overcome.  Now,  my  news  stories 
are  drafted  in  shorthand^® — and  how 
much  more  I  gain  in  my  interviews! 
Shorthand  has  given  me  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  I  found  needed  and 
has  added  hours  to  my  days. 

That’s  why  I  told  a  young  friend  of 
mine,  yesterday,  what  I  say  to  you: 
“Don’t®®  let  anyone  talk  you  out  of 
taking  shorthand.”  (609) 
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WHAT  DID  IT  MEAN?  Why  should 
Paul  be  leaving  Black  Construction 
Company’s  offices  at  this  time  on 
Saturday’  afternoon?  Or  at  any 
time,  for  that  matter? 

As  Miss  Ethel  worked  efficiently 
over  her  hair,  as  only  Miss^  Ethel 
could,  Bonnie’s  mind  was  a  whirl 
of  speculation.  When  Paul  had  sud¬ 
denly  stepped  out  in  the  corridor 
almost®  directly  in  her  path,  she  had 
been  too  startled  to  think  of  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  spontaneous 
greeting’  that  stuck  in  her  throat 
as  he  turned  and  hurried  away.  But 
now,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  her 
thoughts  while  she  was  in®  Miss 
Ethel’s  hands,  she  turned  the  puz¬ 
zle  over  and  over  in  her  mind. 

When  Miss  Ethel  had  finished,  she 
stood  off  for®  a  moment  and  sur¬ 
veyed  Bonnie  approvingly. 

“Now,”  she  said,  “that  young  man 
can  call  himself  lucky  to  have  such 
an"  attractive  young  lady  for  his 
companion  tonight!” 

The  severest  critic  could  not  deny 
that  Miss  Ethel  had®  done  Bonnie’s 
hair  with  the  painstaking  care  of  an 
artist.  But  Bonnie  was  somewhat 


ng  ^  ^  abstracted  as  she  thanked  her  for® 
the  compliment. 


She  was  worried.  All  through  the 
[re,  or  dinner  that  she  prepared  for  herself 
;ors,  I;  at  her  own  small  apartment,  and’® 
vice.”^  while  she  was  dressing,  the  sudden 
leman^  and  surprising  glimpse  of  Paul 
ouse*|  popped  in  and  out  of  her  mind.  At 
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Concluded  from  last  month 

times  she  would  doubt  that”  it  had 
actually  been  Paul;  perhaps,  she 
thought,  her  eyes  were  playing  her 
tricks.  But  her  doubt  was  sure  to 
be  followed’2  by  assurance  that 
there  was  no  mistaking  Paul’s  fea¬ 
tures. 

When  seven-thirty  arrived,  Bon¬ 
nie  made  a  resolute’®  effort  to  put 
the  incident  out  of  her  mind.  Bruce 
would  call  for  her  at  any  minute 
now,  and  she  was  determined’"’  that 
their  evening  together  should  not 
be  troubled  by  worries.  She  remem¬ 
bered  that  her  last  words  with  Bruce 
after’®  lunch  had  been  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  forget  business  matters  over 
the  week  end. 

When  the  bell  rang,  Bonnie,  look¬ 
ing  her’®  most  beautiful  self,  went 
to  the  door  with  eager  anticipation. 
The  sight  of  Bruce,  fresh  and  im¬ 
maculate,  greeting’"  her  with  that 
boyish  smile  that  always  brought 
a  catch  to  her  throat,  put  in  abey¬ 
ance  all  her  fears  of  the  afternoon.’® 

“Bonnie,  you  look  wonderful!”  he 
exclaimed. 

“True  or  not,”  she  replied,  “there’s 
no  one  Fd  rather  hear  it  from.” 

It  took’®  about  half  an  hour  to 
drive  to  the  city  and  find  a  parking 
place.  They  were  in  their  seats  only 
a  few  moments^*®  before  the  curtain 
rose  at  eight-thirty. 

The  play  was  a  romantic  comedy, 
with  a  touch  of  suspense  and  in¬ 
trigue®’  that  absorbed  Bonnie  and 
Bruce  for  nearly  two  hours.  When 


it  was  over,  they  felt  that  they  had 
shared  a  visit  to®®  another  world 
outside  themselves. 

Afterwards,  still  talking  over  the 
performance  that  they  had  seen, 
they  had  a  light^®  supper.  Then 
Bruce  drove  Bonnie  to  her  apart¬ 
ment,  where  he  left  her,  with  a 
tender  goodnight,  just  as  the  clocks 
were  striking^^  twelve. 

Bonnie  soon  fell  asleep,  but  her 
rest  was  troubled  by  dreams.  Some¬ 
how,  the  play,  the  office,  Paul,  and 
Miss  Smith  were^®  all  mixed  up  to¬ 
gether.  And,  through  it  all,  a  gigan¬ 
tic  wastebasket  played  its  part. 
Sometimes  the  wastebasket  would 
chase-’®  Bonnie  until  it  seemed  that 
she  would  be  swallowed  up.  Then, 
just  in  time.  Miss  Smith  would  ap¬ 
pear  with  a  banner  on  which^"  were 
the  words:  wastebaskets  are  for 
wastepaper.  Thereupon  the  pursu¬ 
ing  wastebasket  would  resume  its 
normal  size®®  and  harmlessness. 

Next  morning,  Bonnie  arose  late. 
She  felt  tired  from  the  restless  night 
she  had  spent. 

She  made  coffee  and^®  toast  and 
scrambled  some  eggs.  But  she  ate 
without  her  usual  zest.  Her  worries 
about  the  Big  Deal  and  the  appre¬ 
hensions®®  that  had  been  aroused  in 
her  mind  by  the  unexpected  sight 
of  Paul  on  Saturday  afternoon  had 
returned®’  stronger  than  ever. 

Besides,  a  strange  fear  that  she 
herself  was  falling  down  on  the  job 
and  was  unknowingly®^  helping 
Black  Construction  against  her  own 
company  began  to  take  hold  of  her. 
Suppose,  she  thought,  Paul  is  not 
what®®  he  appears  to  be  but  is  really 
a  spy  for  Thomas  Black?  Then  he 
could  read  any  of  the  letters,  notes, 
tables,®’  and  extra  file  copies  that  I 
have  thrown  away!  And,  oh  that 
w'astebasket  of  my  dreams! 

By  midafternoon  Bonnie-’*®  was  so 
perplexed  and  distressed  that,  de¬ 
spite  their  agreement  to  forget  the 
office  until  Monday,  she  felt  that®® 
she  must  talk  to  Bruce.  She  called 
him  on  the  telephone. 

“Bruce,”  she. said,  “I  feel  a  little 
foolish  about  this.  But  there®’’  is 
something  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about.  Could  you  come  over  soon?” 

“I’m  practically  there  now.” 

His  presence  restored®®  her  confi¬ 
dence  somewhat.  Bruce  listening 
attentively,  she  recounted  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  Paul  and  the  Black®®  Con¬ 
struction  offices  and  described  her 
own  fears  and  apprehensions. 

Bruce  sat  silent  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  his  brow’®  furrowed  with  re¬ 
flection. 

Finally  he  said,  “Bonnie,  dear,  I 
can’t  help  feeling  that  you  have 
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worried  so  much  over"**  the  Big  Deal 
that  you  are  seeing  things.  It’s  easy 
to  do,  I  know.” 

Bonnie  sighed  thoughtfully.  “Oh, 
Bruce,  I  do  hope  you’re^^  right  and 
that  I’m  just  being  foolish.” 

“It’s  possible  to  mistake  a  face 
when  you  pass  hurriedly  in  a  cor¬ 
ridor, Bruce  assured  her,  “and 
Paul  seems  to  me  to  be  much  too 
slow  and  dense  a  fellow  to  be  a  spy. 
He  would  give  himself^*  away  too 
easily.” 

They  decided  to  see  what  the  next 
day  would  bring  forth. 

All  MONDAY  MORNING  B  o  n  n  i  e 
seemed^*'*  to  herself  to  be  doing  her 
work  mechanically.  Her  thoughts 
were  in  a  whirl:  Shortly  before 
noon,  Bruce  came  into^®  the  office 
from  an  interview  with  the  finan¬ 
ciers,  and  Mr.  Tompkins  imme¬ 
diately  arranged  lunch  with^'^  him 
and  the  Research  Chief.  The  finan¬ 
ciers  had  set  tomorrow  for  their 
final  decision. 

Bonnie  went  to  lunch  alone.'*®  The 
food  seemed  tasteless  and  flat.  Half¬ 
way  through,  she  had  an  impulse 
to  call  Miss  Ethel.  Leaving  her  meal 
unfinished,*®  she  went  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  booth  in  the  restaurant. 

Bonnie’s  hairdresser  herself  an¬ 
swered. 

“Why,  yes.  Miss  Bonnie;  I®®  have 
often  seen  the  lights  burning  in  that 
office  when  I  work  late  at  night  on 
the  books.  Sometimes  I  have  heard 
voices.”®* 

Bonnie’s  heart  leaped. 

“A  tall  man,  slightly  stooped?” 
Miss  Ethel  reflected. 

“Well  .  .  .  yes.  I  believe  I  have 
seen  a  man  like  that®®  from  time  to 
time. .  . .  I’m  sure  of  it.” 

Bonnie’s  friendship  with  miss 
ETHEL  was  of  two  years’  standing. 
Miss  Ethel  entered  with®®  spirit  into 
a  plan  for  Bonnie  to  come  to  her 
shop  that  night,  going  all  the  way 
around  the  corridor  so®*  that  she 
would  not  be  seen. 

Her  blood  tingling  with  excite¬ 
ment,  Bonnie  tiptoed  around  the 
fifth  floor  corridor  to  Miss®®  Ethel’s. 
She  found  the  shop  dark,  but  the 
door  unlocked  as  agreed.  There  was 
no  light  in  the  Black  Construction 
offices.®® 

As  Bonnie  opened  the  door,  the 
faint  light  coming  through  the  win¬ 
dows  revealed  Miss  Ethel  sitting 
quietly  on  the®'*  sofa. 

“Come  in,  and  close  the  door,”  she 
whispered.  “They’re  not  here  yet.” 

Sitting  silently  side  by  side,  they 
waited  tensely.®®  It  must  have  been 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later  that  they 
heard  the  unmistakable  sounds  of 
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two  men  coming  down®®  the  corri¬ 
dor.  They  seemed  to  be  in  a  good 
humor,  and  were  talking  loudly. 
Bonnie  could  hear  them  as  they  un¬ 
locked®®  the  door  of  the  adjoining 
office. 

The  sound  of  their  voices  came 
from  the  other  room,  but  not  plainly 
enough  to®*  be  understood.  Scarcely 
able  to  restrain  their  impatience, 
Bonnie  and  Miss  Ethel  remained  still 
for  a  few  moments®^  longer.  Then, 
they  walked  carefully  across  the 
room  and  opened  Miss  Ethel’s  door. 
Now  they  could  hear.  Black’s  door 
was  partly®®  open. 

“We’ve  put  it  over,”  said  a  heavy 
voice.  “Those  last  papers  you 
brought  gave  us  Tompkins’  low-cost 
process  complete.”®* 

“It  was  easy,”  replied  a  voice  that 
could  only  be  Paul’s.  “They  never 
suspected  a  thing.  It  all  came  from 
the®®  wastebasket.”  He  laughed. 

A  mixture  of  emotions  flared  with¬ 
in  Bonnie:  anger,  disappointment, 
self-criticism.®®  Before  Miss  Ethel 
could  stop  her,  she  strode  across  the 
few  feet  to  the  other  office  and  flung 
the  door  wide. 

Indignation®*  blazing  in  her  face, 
she  confronted  Thomas  A.  Black 
himself  and  the  pretended  porter  for 
Tompkins  and®®  Company. 

“Paul!”  was  all  she  could  say. 

The  startled  surprise  on  his  face 
had  given  way  to  an  ingratiating®® 
smile. 

“Permit  me  to  introduce  myself,” 
he  said.  “I  am  George  Ransom.” 

“Of  our  Chicago  office,”  added 
Thomas'*®  Black.  “With  your  inval¬ 
uable  assistance,  Miss  Day,  we  are 
going  to  sign  the  contract  for  the 
Big  Deal  tomorrow.”** 


Bonnie  turned  and,  pushing  Missl 
Ethel  before  her,  entered  the  hair¬ 
dresser’s  shop  and  locked  the  door.; 
Scarcely  catching*^  her  breath,  she 
went  to  the  telephone  and  called 
Bruce.  While  she  was  waiting  for^ 
him  to  answer,  she  heard  the  two^ 
men  leave*®  the  other  office  and  go 
down  the  corridor,  laughing. 

Bruce  said  that  he  would  call 
Mr.  Tompkins  at  once,  and  call**  her  ^ 
back.  It  was  thirty  minutes  later 
when  the  phone  rang. 

“The  boss  has  talked  to  the  finan-; 
ciers,  and  their  two  leaders*®  have 
agreed  to  be  at  our  office  in  the* 
morning,”  said  Bruce.  “Don’t| 
worry,”  he  added;  but  his  voice f 
sounded  strained. 

With*®  miss  ethel  there  the  next; 
morning  to  back  her  up,  Bonnie  re¬ 
lated  to  the  financiers  what  had  hap-  ; 
pened  the  night**  before.  They  lis¬ 
tened  to  her  quietly,  then  asked  to| 
talk  to  Mr.  Tompkins  alone.  It  was 
past  noon  when  the  door*®  to  the 
conference  room  opened  and  Mr. 
Tompkins  came  out. 

He  looked  tired  and  worn,  but  he 
was  smiling. 

To  Bruce  and*®  Bonnie,  who  had 
been  waiting  in  a  fever  of  anxiety, 
he  said,  “They  were  ready  to  sign 
with  Black  today.®®  But  they  don’t 
like  underhanded  operations,  and 
they  are  giving  us  the  job.” 

Smiling  between  laughter  and 
tears,®*  Bonnie  exclaimed,  “If  I  only 
hadn’t  forgotten  Miss  Smith’s 
admonition  about  wastebaskets—” 

“But  you  won’t  again,”®^  Bruce? 
interrupted,  taking  her  hand  gently. 
“I’ll  bet  you’ll  even  watch  what  you 
drop  into  ours  at  home,  now  that® 
we  can  have  that  cottage!”  (1664) 


Marlene  Was  Fastidious 


HELEN  WALKER 

BESSIE  SCOTT  was  in  the  attic 
looking  for  her  long  white  gloves 
when  she  came  across  her  old  roll 
books.  Memories  of*  her  beginning 
year  of  teaching  flooded  back. 

•  •  • 

She  recalled  little  Marlene  Har¬ 
ris,  sweet  but  shy  and  afraid — 
afraid^  even  of  Tom  Davis’s  little 
cocker  spaniel.  That  was  all  Tom 
had  needed! 

One  day  marlene  came  running®  to 
Bessie’s  desk.  “Tom  called  me  a 
sissy,”  she  sobbed. 

Bessie  tried  to  quiet  the  child. 
“What  had  Tom  done,  Marlene?” 


“He  had*  put  a  worm  in  my 
crayon  box!” 

“Well,  well,”  Bessie  soothed,  “you 
just  tell  Tom  you  don’t  like  worms, 
because  you’re  fastidious/*^ 

Marlene  smiled  in  the  midst  of  her 
crying.  Tom’s  punishment  was  to 
tell  Marlene  he  was  sorry — before 
the  whole  class.®  After  that,  he  was 
sullen,  even  with  Bessie. 

Several  days  later  a  crate  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  classroom.*  Tom’s  of¬ 
fer  to  hunt  a  hammer  made  Bessie 
suspicious.  But,  when  they  pried 
the  top  off  the  box,  she  was  dumb¬ 
founded.®  There,  shivering  and 
wobble-kneed,  stood  a  baby  goat 
Tom’s  face  gave  him  away.  Eva}! 
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though  she  was  really  fuming/-^  Bes¬ 
sie  cried,  “Look,  children,  a  baby 
goat!  We’ll  all  have  to  help  take 
care  of  it.” 

But  the  moment  the  lunch  bell 
rang^®  and  the  children  raced  out, 
Bessie’s  false  brightness  disap¬ 
peared.  She  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  the  little  beast — or  with^i  Tom. 
Then  she  saw  Marlene  trembling  in 
a  corner.  “For  goodness  sake,  Mar¬ 
lene,”  she  cried,  “the  goat  is  more 
afraid  of  you^-  than  you  are  of  him! 
He  can’t  possibly  hurt  you.” 

Marlene  ran  to  the  cloakroom, 
sobbing,  and  Bessie  felt  ashamed  of^-* 
herself.  She  was  walking  wearily 
out  of  the  door  when  a  noise  stopped 
her  and  she  looked  back  to  find  the 
goat  huddled^^  under  a  desk,  and 
Marlene  bending  over  him. 

The  child  jumped  up  guiltily.  “I 
came  back  to  teach  him  not  to  be^® 
afraid  of  me,  and  he  started  running 
around  the  room  and  got  his  leg 
hurt!”  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
again.  “Oh,  Miss^®  Bessie,  could  I 
take  him  home?” 

Bessie  smiled  in  relief.  “We’ll  ask 
your  father.” 
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When  Marlene’s  father  came  in 
from  the  farm^^  for  her  that  after¬ 
noon,  he  agreed.  Climbing  into  the 
high  seat  of  the  old  Model  T,  Mar¬ 
lene  looked  at  the  children'®  gath¬ 
ered  round,  and  especially  at  Tom. 
“I  don’t  like  worms,”  she  said,  “be¬ 
cause  I’m  fastidious.’*  She  stroked 
her  new'®  pet.  “But  I  like  goats.” 

“Maa-a-a,”  the  little  goat  said, 
and  the  Model  T  rattled  off  down 
the  road. 

Bessie  caught  tom  by  the-®  arm 
and  dragged  him  back  to  the  school¬ 
room.  Before  he  knew  what  was 
happening,  Bessie  was  applying  the 
ruler-'  vigorously. 

“Now,  Tom,”  she  warned,  with 
the  final  whack,  “if  you  tell  your 
parents  I  spanked  you.  I’ll  tell  them 
the  reason  and''^^  then  spank  you 
again.” 

He  ducked  his  head.  He  didn’t 
make  a  sound,  but  the  tears  were 
oozing  under  his  lashes. 

Then,  all-®  at  once,  a  lump  was  in 
^  Bessie’s  throat.  She  put  her  arms 
around  him.  “Run  on  home  now, 
Tommie.  It  has  been  a  hard  day^' 
for  all  of  us.” 


•  •  • 
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Bessie  scott  put  down  the  roll  book 
quickly.  She  must  hurry  and  find 
the  gloves  so  she  wouldn’t  be  late-® 
for  the  wedding.  Marlene  would  be 
a  lovely  bride — bless  her — and  Tom 
was  “her”  boy.  They  had  been  great 
friends  since  that  spanking^®  so  long 
ago.  (523) 
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Tell  Me 


“Though  she  may  be  young  in  years,  business  maturity  is  something 
that  all  business  men  and  women  want  to  find  in'  their  secretaries 
today,”  said  Mr.  Selwyn  L.  Birrell,  an  officer  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Life®  Insurance  Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

“In  my  work,  I  have  occasion  to  interview  many  would-be®  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  secretaries,  and  I  know  from  the  demands  of  our  execu¬ 
tives  that  many  will  not  fill  the*  bill.”  “Let  me  tell  you,”  he  continued, 
“about  an  outstanding  secretary  that  a  friend  of  mine  has.  She  saves 
time®  for  her  employer  by  handling  letters  that  come  in  ‘on  approval.* 
She  gathers  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  question^  at  hand  and  then 
drafts  a  reply  as  she  believes  her  employer  would  write  it.  Many  of 
the  letters  are  ‘tricky, but  very  often  the  employer  does  not  have  to 
make  a  single  change.” 

This  young  secretary  saves  time  for*  her  employer,  too,  by  knowing 
when  to  ask  questions.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  ask  questions,  although 
some  young  stenographers®  and  secretaries  seem  to  think  so.  This 
secretary  knows  when  she  knows,  but  she  also  knows  when  she 
doesn’t^^  know,  and  will  ask.” 

Assistant  Manager  Howard  Regan  of  the  Fidelity  Union  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  of"  Newark,  New  Jersey,  said  that  the  secretary  for  his  depart¬ 
ment  sees  many,  many  people  each  day.  How  the'®  secretary  greets 
these  people,  and  how  she  screens  them  for  him  is  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance.  Frequently  a  number'®  of  the  people  asking  to  see  him  should 
be  referred  to  another  department.  “A  good  secretary,”  he  summed'* 
it  up,  “is  able  to  speak  with  people  with  tact  and  courtesy  and  turn 
over  to  her  employer  only  those'®  who  need  his  special  attention.” 

It  seems  that  employers,  whether  they  are  from  the  New  York  City 
area  or'®  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  want  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Leslie 
Cooke,  who  started  as  a  secretary  with  the  Pangburn'^  Company  of 
Fort  Worth,  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  worked  himself  up  to  becom¬ 
ing  an  officer  of  the  firm,'^  agreed  with  all  Mr.  Birrell  and  Mr.  Regan 
had  to  say.  He  commented  further,  “Give  me  the  person  who'®  can 
put  on  my  desk  something  that  I  can  sign  without  correction.  Every 
time  something  has  to  be  passed  back,  it®®  is  a  waste  of  my  time  as 
well  as  the  stenographer’s.” 

Mr.  Cooke  was  most  emphatic  about  spelling  errors,®'  and  about 
careless  transcripts.  “You  can  see  that  most  of  it  is  carelessness;  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  same  word®®  may  be  used  three  times  in  a  letter 
and  each  time  the  word  is  transcribed  differently.” 

As  Mr.  Cooke  observes  young®®  people  at  work,  he  notices  that  some 
of  them  make  a  display  of  being  busy,  making  quite  a  “noise”  about®* 
it.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  however,  they  have  very  little  to  show  for 
their  time  compared  to  the  person  who®®  goes  about  her  work  in 
orderly  fashion.  “Let’s  have  some  organization  of  our  work!”  said  Mr. 
Cooke.  “When  it®'*  is  necessary  to  ask  a  secretary  for  some  piece  of 
paper  or  other  item,  it  shouldn’t  take  all®’  day  to  find  it.” 

Both  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Birrell  were  emphatic  on  the  matter  of 
keeping  office  information®®  confidential.  “Do  you  know,”  said  Mr. 
Birrell,  “that  many  an  employer  could  accomplish  more  if  he®®  could 
pass  on  to  his  secretary  confidential  material?  Too  frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  afraid®®  to  do  so  because  he  is  not  sure  she  will  keep  the 
office  information  to  herself;  so  he  does  the  task.” 

All®'  these  businessmen  seem  to  feel  that  willingness  to  work  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  in  young  people  today.  “Give  me®®  a  young 
person  who  has  good  work  habits,  who  is  not  afraid  to  work,  who  can 
fit  in  with  people,  and  we  shall  be®®  glad  to  carry  on  any  further  train¬ 
ing,”  said  Mr.  Cooke.  (671) 
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To  speed  writing  and  reading 


of  shorthand  notes,  teachers  now 


>2--  7  r  t::  _^|v 

start  off  students  with  pen  and  ML 

THE  INK  THAT’S  ALWAYS^  FRESH 


and  starts  a  pen  instantly — 
even  after  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air 

VIVID  COLOR— EASY  TO  READ 

CLEAN-CUT  LINES— NO  FEATHERING 


More  and  more  teachers  are  starting  off  shorthand  students 
the  pen-and-ink  way,  now  that  a  new-size  ink  bottle  assures 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh,  free-flowing  ink.  The  new  con¬ 
tainer— Sanford’s  Pen'll  Bottle,  holds  just  enough  ink  to 
write  100,000  words— all  the  ink  the  average  user  needs  or 
can  keep  fresh.  Hence  it  maintains  dictation  pens  at  peak 
performance  by  supplying  ink  that’s  always  fresh— not  ink 
that’s  dangerously  thickened  from  frequent  exposure  to  the 
air,  so  that  it  may  clog  the  pen  and  cut  down  speed. 

For  permanence  and  readability,  recommend  Penn  Ink 
without  reservation.  It  assures  clean-cut,  vivid  outlines,  with 
no  feathering.  Try  Pen'll  Ink  yourself  today— it  never  em¬ 
barrasses  its  user  by  failing  to  start  the  split  second  it 
touches  paper.  Get  it  at  any  store  handling  ink. 

SANFORD  INK  COMPANY,  HOME  OFFICE;  BELIWOOD,  ILL,  NEW  YORK  OFFICE;  500  FIFTH  AYE. 

Teachers!  Accept  FREE  Dictation  Facts 

"What  Every  Secretory  Should  Know  About  Ink" — Leaflet  No.  201  (G  S) 


Give  students  valuable  tips 
on  choosing  and  using 
office  materials,  along  with 
typing  and  shorthand  prac¬ 
tice.  Drop  us  a  penny 
postcard  and  we’ll  send 
Dictation  Facts  leaflet  con¬ 
taining  material  never  be¬ 
fore  published.  Please  use 
business  address. 


SANFORD  INK 


NEW  100,000  WORD 
Pcmi  Bottle  holds 
ALL  THE  INK  YOU 
CAN  KEEP  FRESH 

COMPANY. ..Bellwood,  Illinois 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


Continued  from  page  65 


il  State  and  Regional  Associations — 

•  New  Officers  of  the  Ohio  Busi¬ 
ness  Schools  Association:  J.  Vincent 
Thompson  (Steubenville  Business 
College),  president;  Charles  P. 
Harbottle  (Miami-Jacobs  College), 
vice-president;  L.  R.  Zimmer  (But¬ 
ler  County  Business  College),  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Ruth  Davis  (Davis 
Business  College),  treasurer.  Mem- 

ibers  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
0.  J.  Kersten  (Warren  Business 
College),  JuLE  Barnett  (North¬ 
western  School  of  Commerce),  and 
W.  L.  Ohmert  (Office  Training 
School ) . 

•  New  Officers  of  the  B.E.  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Tennessee  Education 
Association:  Mattie  Pearl  Regen 
(Hillsboro  High,  Nashville),  chair¬ 
man;  Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Boyd;  and 
Mrs.  Willie  Mae  Beattie. 

I  New  NOMA  Officials — Succeeding 
H,  A.  WicHERT  as  president  of  the 
National  Office  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  W.  M.  Bennett,  controller 
of  the  Inland  Container  Corporation, 

I  of  Indianapolis. 

Bennett  has  been  a  noma  Chapter 
Director,  vice-president,  and  presi¬ 
dent;  a  national  Area  Director;  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee;  and  a  national  vice-president. 
For  the  past  five  years,  he  has  been 
teaching  office  management  at  In¬ 
diana  University  in  addition  to  ful- 
!  filling  his  responsibilities  to  Inland 
Container  Corporation. 

Other  international  officers  of  the 
Association,  which  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  10,000  office  executives  in 
116  Chapter  cities  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  are:  R.  P.  Brecht 
(University  of  Pennsylvania),  first 
vice-president;  J.  B.  Andrews  (Car- 
\  nation  Company,  Seattle),  A.  G. 

ii  DeVaughn  (Retail  Credit  Company, 
I  Atlanta),  K.  W.  Moore  (Chicago 
I  Title  and  Trust  Company),  and  W. 
I  J.  Keenan  (Wool worth  Company, 
I  Ltd.,  Toronto),  vice-presidents;  and 
W.  H.  Evans  (Philadelphia  head¬ 
quarters  staff),  secretary-treasurer. 


SCHOOLS 


*  Miscellaneous  Intelligence — 

•  At  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
departmental  reorganization  has 
shifted  undergraduate  training  in 
business  education  from  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  Department  in  the  School  of 
Liberal  Arts  to  the  Division  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  in  the  School  of 
Education,  headed  by  Dr.  James 


Gemmell.  Four  teachers  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  transfer:  Margaret 
R.  Swartz,  Elizabeth  Miller,  Mrs. 
Frances  Kiger  Chapman,  and  Mrs. 
Veronica  Miller. 

•  University  of  Chicago  will  of¬ 
fer  a  course  in  records  management 
for  executives  this  fall.  Says  the 
University,  “This  is  the  first  uni¬ 
versity-sponsored  course  of  its 
kind.” 

•  Steed  College  of  Technology, 
still  growing  rapidly,  is  moving 
from  its  present  crowded  location 
in  Elizabethton,  Tennessee,  to  a  new 
school  plant  just  outside  nearby 
Johnson  City.  The  Johnson  City 
Business  College  is  merging  with 
Steed  College  during  the  move. 


Joining  the  Armed  Forces? 

During  World  War  II,  BEW 
was  privileged  to  carry  the 
names  of  men  and  women  called 
to  the  colors  from  business  edu¬ 
cation  classrooms.  BEW  hopes 
that  any  who  rejoin  or  newly 
join  any  branch  of  the  armed 
services  will  let  us  know. 


•  The  certification  of  business- 
school  teachers  is  advancing  rapidly 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  and  Council  of 
Business  Schools.  Of  the  10,000 
teachers  in  1,100  private  business 
schools  in  this  country,  the  creden¬ 
tials  of  3,000  teachers  in  240  schools 
have  been  reviewed  and  certified. 
Purposes:  to  establish  a  clearing 
house  for  placements  and  to  give  to 
private-school  faculties  recognition 
comparable  to  that  afforded  other 
post-high-school  institutions  giving 
similar  courses.  The  operation  is 
one  phase  of  the  self-improvement 
program  that  American  business 
schools  are  undertaking  under 
NACBS  leadership. 

•  The  Peirce  School  of  Business 
Administration,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
this  fall  introducing  a  special  course 
in  general  office  training,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  many  office  duties  rather 
than  in  any  specialized  one.  “Many 
young  people  desire  jobs  in  which 
the  duties  are  general  rather  than 
specialized,  as  in  stenography  or  ac¬ 
counting,”  explains  Dean  William 
J.  Hamilton;  and  so  “This  new 
course  will  provide  instruction  and 
practical  experience  in  typing,  of¬ 
fice-machine  operation,  filing,  tele¬ 
phoning,  receiving  business  callers, 
operating  a  telephone  switchboard, 
etc.”  It’s  a  36-week  course. 


•  Miami  and  Dade  County  teach¬ 
ers  are  going  to  do  it  again:  have 
another  3-week  “refresher  course.” 
The  one  they  held  from  June  12 
through  June  30,  reports  Maude  G. 
Woods,  “deserves  rave  notices.” 
Meeting  in  Miami  Technical  High 
School  under  the  leadership  of 
Doris  Sponseller  (Ohio  University, 
Athens),  the  teachers  heard  short¬ 
hand-author  Charles  E.  Zoubek, 
typewriting-author  T.  James  Craw¬ 
ford,  Mimeograph-expert  W.  J. 
Armstrong,  and  Ediphone-execu- 
tive  Genevieve  Hamilton. 

Moreover,  equipment  manufac- 
ers  brought  in  new  models  of  all 
types  of  office  equipment  for  the 
teachers  to  use,  and  I.B.M.  loaned 
the  group  50  electric  typewriters. 

•  At  Gregg  College,  Roy  W.  Poe 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
school,  succeeding  Paul  M.  Pair, 
who  recently  resigned.  Mr.  Poe  is  a 
graduate  of  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Col¬ 
lege  (B.S.  and  M.S.)  and  the  former 
head  of  the  Stillwater  High  School 
and  Bristow  Junior  College.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  he  was  for  a  time 
Gregg  representative  in  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri. 

A  naval  lieutenant  during  the  war, 
Mr.  Poe  has  since  held  an  assistant 
professorship  at  Armstrong  College, 
became  Supervisor  of  Institutional 
Training  for  the  San  Francisco  area 
V.A.,  and  was  most  recently  As¬ 
sociate  Dean  of  Golden  Gate  Col¬ 
lege. 

Under  Mr.  Poe’s  direction,  Gregg 
College,  maintaining  its  present  high 
standards,  will  offer  an  expanded 
curriculum  in  training  in  the  fields 
of  secretarial  science,  court  report¬ 
ing,  business  practice  and  procedure, 
bookkeeping,  and  accounting. 


New  Equipment 


Walter  Lange 

■  Thin  Silk  Ribbons  —  Underwood 
Corporation  has  announced  a  new 
typewriter  ribbon  known  as  the 
“Silver  Box  Manifoldo  Thin  Silk.” 
Designed  to  give  better  service  for 
a  longer  period  of  time,  the  ribbon 
consists  of  a  combination  of  fine  silk 
fabric  with  a  new  and  improved  ink 
formula  for  greater  durability.  A 
.003-of-an-inch-thick  fabric  results 
in  sharper  and  cleaner  typed  impres¬ 
sions,  along  with  improved  legibility 
of  carbon  copies.  Another  big  ad- 
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AT  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  insiailation  of  Tau  Chapter  of  Delta  PI  Epsilon  included  celebrative  banquet  enjoyed  by  special  guests  and  | 
55  initiates,  initiates  of  the  professional  business-education  fraternity  include:  Lucille  Aerts,  Sydney  Carolyn  Akin,  Harold  N.  Arnold,  Ralph  I 

C.  Asmus,  Mabel  Baldwin,  Esther  L.  Beck,  Cecil  H.  Bierley,  Lewis  D.  Boynton,  Harold  Brody,  Prances  Brown,  Audrey  F.  Brundage,  John  H.  Cal-  | 

Ian,  A.  Prances  Casey,  Sara  Brown  Cordery,  Florence  I.  Courtright,  Gladys  L.  Dilworth,  Paborn  Etier,  Gertrude  M.  Gibson,  Edward  H.  Gold-  | 
stein.  Belle  Louise  Graves,  David  Guest,  Douglas  R.  Haines,  Alice  Harrer,  William  J.  Hendrickson,  S.  Lee  Hope,  Mary  Carmel  Kennedy,  I 
Herbert  J.  Klein,  Sumner  Gordon  Madden,  Walter  R.  McConnell,  Stephen  Meyer,  Nan  C.  Moberly,  S.  Helen  Morsilli,  Donald  J.  D.  Mul-  I 
kerne,  Louis  C.  Nanassy,  Mary  E.  Oliverio,  John  W.  Overbey,  Claudia  Overland,  John  L.  Pineault,  Helen  P.  Powell,  Charles  P.  Recktenwald, 
Richard  P.  Reicherter,  May  Ritchie,  Adrienne  S.  Rodriguez,  Thelma  Schwab,  Leo  L  Selzer,  Philip  J.  Shacklette,  Ella  Becky  Sharp,  Robert  E.  ' 

Slaughter,  Minna  Strauss,  Bertha  M.  Sumter,  Robert  M.  Swanson,  Theresa  C.  Walsh,  W.  Bruce  Weale,  Leonard  J.  West,  and  James  L.  Whitt.  ^ 


AMONG  HONORED  GUESTS  from  other  chapters  are  Dr.  John  L 
Rowe,  Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman  (national  president),  Elizabeth  Vender- 
veer  (member,  national  council),  Dr.  Mary  E.  Connelly,  Marian  C. 
Logan,  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  (member,  national  council).  Dr.  Margaret  H. 
Ely,  and  Honora  M.  Noyes. 


OFFICERS  OP  NEW  Tau  Chapter  Include:  Douglas  Haines,  treasurtr; 
Theresa  Walsh,  historian;  Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  faculty  sponsor; 
Helene  Morsilli,  recording  secretary;  Lewis  Boynton,  president; 
Adrienne  Rodriguez,  corresponding  secretary;  and  Louis  Nanassy, 
vice-president.  I 


vantage — 18  yards  of  ribbon  neces¬ 
sitates  the  changing  of  ribbons  only 
half  as  often  as  previously. 

■  Typing  Guide  —  Type-N-Guide, 
Inc.,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  has  come  up  with  a  new  idea 
for  teaching  typing.  Called  the 
“Type-N-Guide,”  it  is  made  of  a 
metal  strip  which  fits  in  back  of  the 
keyboard  of  any  standard  or  port¬ 
able  typewriter,  and  seven  flexible 


Finger  Guides 


guide  strips  of  Lumareth,  a  celanese 
acetate  plastic.  These  guides  sep¬ 
arate  the  keys  into  finger  groups  so 
that  the  fingers,  when  placed  cor¬ 
rectly  on  the  guide  row,  can  hit  only 
the  correct  letters  and  numbers. 

The  manufacturers  say  that  it  has 
proved  itself  of  value  in  teaching 
blind  students  and  that  some  schools 
for  the  blind  are  adopting  it  as  a 
standard  teaching  aid.  It  is  also  rec¬ 
ommended  for  teaching  children  to 
type  at  home  as  soon  as  they  get  the 
urge  to  “hunt  and  peck.’’ 

■  School  Chair — The  Murphy  Chair 
Company,  Owensboro,  Kentucky, 
Armchair  No.  414  is  manufactured 
in  either  pecan  or  oak  and  is  avail¬ 
able  in  walnut,  mahogany,  light  oak, 
or  a  brown  oak  finish.  Suitable  for 
the  school  office,  the  seat  is  20  by 
16%  inches,  the  back  19  inches.  The 
over-all  height  is  35%  inches,  and 
the  weight  is  24  pounds. 

■  Electric  Formswriter  —  Another 
new  IBM  development  is  the  Forms¬ 
writer.  Two  new  partial  carriage 
returns  and  intermediate  left-hand 
margin  stops  save  tabulating  and 


carriage  travel  by  returning  the.; 
carriage  to  either  of  two  designated 
points  on  a  form,  while  the  full  car¬ 
riage  return,  operated  by  the  right 
palm,  returns  the  carriage  to  normal! 
position.  Carbon  paper  is  shifted 
from  one  set  of  forms  to  the  next  by 
a  telescopic  shifting  arm.  It  is  also 
used  to  change  the  length  of  carbon 
paper  and  controlling  stops. 
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SECRET  TO  SUCCESS  of  Hammond  adiusfable  desks  and  fables  is  the  built-in  elevator  on  which  typewriter  is  placed.  By  turning  knob  on  front 
of  desk  or  table,  student  adjusts  height  of  keyboard  to  his  own  needs.  Government  studies  have  shown  that  there  is  one  exactly  right  height  for 
each  typist  and  that  typing  accuracy  and  speed  are  increased  while  fatigue  is  lessened  when  that  correct  height  is  achieved. 


have  solved  the  problem,  they  have 
swept  to  overnight  popularity. 

More  Than  a  Gadget 

Hammond  desks  and  tables  are 
no  luxury.  Even  with  the  exclusive 
feature  of  adjustability,  they  cost 
no  more  than  other  quality  class¬ 
room  tables.  The  de  luxe  Model  101, 
an  enclosed  desk  with  a  shelf  for 
books,  costs  only  $27.50,  f.o.b. 
Hammond. 

Hammond’s  newest  release,  the 
typing  table  Model  140,  is  priced  at 
a  low  $16.70,  f.o.b.  Hammond.  Write 
at  your  earliest  convenience  for  full 
descriptive  literature,  a  Hammond 
catalogue,  and  a  copy  of  “Your 
Correct  Typewriter  Height.’’ 


Adjustable  Typins  Desks  Used  in 
More  Than  Two  Thousand  Schools 


and  sawed  short  the  legs  of  others  in 
an  effort  to  make  some  adjustment. 

But  with  the  invention  of  the 
typewriter-well  “elevator,’’  which 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  within  a 
In  May,  1947,  the  first  public  an-  range  of  26  to  30  inches  from  the 
nouncement  of  our  adjustable  typing  floor  by  a  twist  of  a  dial,  the  problem 
desk  was  made — as  it  happens,  in  of  meeting  the  individual  differences 
Business  Education  World.  Since  of  a  succession  of  students  at  the 
that  date,  more  than  tiro  thousand  same  machine  in  different  class 
high  schools  and  colleges  have  periods  was  solved.  This  problem 
“adopted’’  the  Hammond  equipment,  is  an  important  one  in  the  classroom. 

Such  popularity  has  sustained  the  Because  Hammond  Adjustable  Desks 
findings  of  Government  research 
experts. 


JEROME  P.  HARTNETT 
Hammond  Desk  Company 
Hammond,  Indiana 


ightl  Based  on  Research 

A  few  years  ago,  studies  made  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
gigjj  established  conclusively  that  a 

rbon  typist  would  increase  his  speed  and 

accuracy,  with  lessened  fatigue,  if 
the  typewriter  were  placed  at  the 

_ exactly  right  height.  The  “exactly 

right  height’’  was  defined  as  one  at 
which  the  operator’s  forearms  had 
0Q  the  same  slant  as  that  of  the  key- 

05  board,  30  degrees. 

03  Many  Government  and  business 
4  offices  found  that  their  typewriters 

50  were  too  low  for  efficiency.  The 

02  “standard’’  table  height  of  27  inches, 

er  3  ?  height  accidentally  happened  upon 

05  because  the  first  Remington  ma- 

57  chines  were  mounted  on  Remington 

61  sewing-machine  stands,  was  found 

100  ]  inadequate  for  most  operators, 
er  2  j|  raise  machines,  therefore, 

00  ;  many  offices  obtained  a  temporary 
ssl-j  solution  by  putting  a  box  under  the 
j  machines.  In  schools,  teachers  nailed 
blocks  under  the  legs  of  some  tables 


^HAMMOND  ADJUSTABLE 
T  typing  table  Model  No.  140, 
shown  here,  costs  only  $16.70, 
f.o.b.  Hammond,  Indiana  — no 
more  than  other  quality  class* 
room  tables— and  makes  pos* 
sible  adjustment  of  typewriter 
from  26  to  30  inches  from 
floor  at  twist  of  knob.  Made  of 
seasoned  oak.  Is  18  inches 
wide,  34  inches  long.  Tapered 
legs  are  sturdy;  construction 
is  rigid.  Hammond  also  makes 
a  de  luxe,  enclosed,  adjustable 
typing  desk  already  widely 
used  in  classrooms  and  offices. 
Send  for  Hammond's  new 
catalogue. 


5248  Hohman  Avenue 


Hammond,  Indiana 


Lvorld 
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METHOPS,"  TOO. 


As  between  two  otherwise  equal  grad¬ 
uates,  the  one  who  is  familiar  with  Ditto  practice  quite 
naturally  has  the  better  chance  . . .  for  the  business  world 
is  finding  wider  and  wider  use  for  Ditto  in  these  days 
when  operations  must  be  streamlined  for  profit.  Ditto 
can  help  in  your  teaching,  too.  Send  for  FREE  master 
sheet.  Master  Typing  Test  No.  1,  from  which  you  may  run 
off  copies  of  stroke-counted  test,  arranged  both  for  speed¬ 
building  and  pretranscription  practice,  for  typewriter 
students.  Ask  also  for  FREE  folder.  Dictation  Facts  No. 
100,  600  standard  words  in  groups  of  graduated  diffi¬ 
culty  for  shorthand  practice.  No  obligation.  Write  today! 


Ditto,  Inc.,  651  S.  Oakley  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois 


DITTO 


TRAOe  MARK  RtC.  U.  S.  FAT,  Off, 


